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THE FUTURE OF INDIA. 


N our new year 1935 this old mother of nations, Britain, 

will be called upon for one of the most momentous decisions 

in her history. It is just five years short of a century since 
Lord Durham’s scheme for self-government in Canada was 
laid on the table of Parliament. In that interval Britain has 
been setting up her great Dominions, one after the other, in 
their own homes, giving them the management of their own 
affairs, leaving them to learn the hard lessons of life from their 
own experiments and their own mistakes. One alone remains 
in dependence and pupilage; and before this century of 
evolution closes, India claims that she also shall come of age, 
that she be given the same freedom and the same responsi- 
bility as the other children who are now partners in our 
Commonwealth. From those others she differs in race, 
religion, history and social structure ; but she has been fed on 
the same intellectual food as they have eaten and imbued with 
the same political ideals.. What then is to be our answer to her 
claim? 

It is for Parliament, and Parliament alone, to say; but 
rarely, if ever, have our Parliament and our people had such a 
wealth of material to help them in the decision. For seven 
years the question has not been absent from the minds of our 
statesmen, or of thinking men and women of all classes and 
parties. Few novels have sold like the brilliant study of the 
problem and its conditions which was published by the 
Statutory Commission (Sir John Simon’s) in the summer of 
1930. Active societies have been formed to broadcast facts 
and to expound the issues. Press, platform and pulpit have 
been equally busy in educating the public. Controversy has 
developed, and romantic figures have leaped into the arena. 
Every phase of thought, both British and Indian, and every 
school of experience has had the widest opportunity of record- 
ing its views. The background of history has been filled in by 
experts ; the lights and shades of Indian life, its social cus- 
toms, its communal troubles, its religions and its philosophies 
have been sketched by scores of competent writers. The topic 
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retains, and must always retain, much of its vastness and its 
mystery and its infinite variety ; but whatever is humanly 
possible has been done to help our people to realise its main 
features, and the arguments for and against any particular 
course of action. 

The results are finally summed up in the report of the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee, upon which the necessary legisla- 
tion will clearly be based. Of this document the highest praise 
is to say that it is, as it unquestionably is, worthy of its 
subject. Apart from the attractions of its style and the logic of 
its setting, it has three outstanding merits. First is the width 
of its horizon. It surveys the whole position, with a fine sense 
of proportion, unaffected by passing extravagances. Its 
theme is the normal lines along which human institutions are 
known to develop ; and its purpose is to bring the evolution 
of India on to this path rather than to magnify the obstacles 
which might tend to deflect it. The second striking feature of 
the report is its grasp of detail. This it achieves by an equally 
firm grasp of principles, as the touchstone to which it brings 
the countless minor issues arising during the inquiry. It has 
thus been possible for the Committee to fill in a number of 
gaps left in the White Paper, and to correct its draft. Some of 
the corrections will be regarded by one critic as rash, by 
another as retrograde ; but at any rate they present clear-cut 
solutions for much that threatened to remain in controversy, 
besides simplifying the task of the parliamentary draftsman. 
The third and not the least valuable attribute of the report 
is its humanity. It deals with the strength and the weaknesses, 
the factions and the foibles of India precisely as it would have 
treated those of any other country. There are no moral judg- 
ments, no shadows of superiority or patronage. A conspicuous 
example of this is its consistent equating of the so-called 
“safeguards ” in the new Indian constitution with the un- 
written conventions of the British constitution. On that 
point, some may think, it attempts to prove too much; but 
the fault is on the right side, and the tendency is preferable to 
the disparaging emphasis too frequently laid on features in 
Indian life which find no counterpart in the West. 

Their handling of broad principles is at once put to the test 
when the Committee approach their primary issue: Is India 
to be given, or denied, self-government ? The answer is clear 
and conclusive. No refuge is taken in commitments, no appeal 
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is made to some promise by the Prime Minister, or some pro- 
nouncement by a Viceroy ; no allusion even to that term of 
ambiguous and sinister fame, Dominion status. To be spared 
hackneyed argument is a relief. Had the Committee found 
that self-government means inevitable chaos, no commit- 
ments or promises would have availed in justification : even 
the slender tree of reform planted in 1917 would properly 
have been uprooted. But there is no such finding, and no such 
half-hearted plea for progress. The case for advance is based 
on broader grounds. The “‘ subtle ferments ” of education and 
nationalism have created in India a public opinion “ strong 
enough to affect what has been for generations the main 
strength of the Government of India—its instinctive accept- 
ance by the mass of the Indian people.” When this goes, the 
government can rest only on force or on persuasion. Force is 
unthinkable ; persuasion is an art in which an alien power can 
never compete with an indigenous opposition. Local patriot- 
ism may be shallow, ignorant or even dishonest : but it can 
appeal to the minds, the passions and the prejudices of the 
masses through channels which are closed to official propa- 
ganda: and when it succeeds, the only remedy is to saddle it 
with the responsibility for fulfilling its promises. In India, 
forces are at work which are neither ignorant nor dishonest ; 
and unless we can harness them in the service of the State, 
they will make our position impossible. 

“‘ Sheer Defeatism,” comes the scornful cry from a school 
which is being vigorously led against the Committee’s conclu- 
sions ; and the criticism is too much in earnest to be ignored. 
Certain words were invented as nicknames, and then employed 
as arguments: “ defeatism” is one of them, “ dyarchy ” 
incidentally is another. To bea defeatist is to retreat, it would 
appear, from a position which could with courage and common 
sense have been retained. That this is not our policy in India, 
cannot be too strongly insisted upon. Our policy is, and 
always has been, to train India to govern herself, and to hand 
over the responsibilities of government as soon as she is fit to 
carry them. At one time we had hopes that the system of 
dyarchy would operate as an automatic test of her fitness. In 
that respect it has not wholly succeeded ; and we have had to 
apply another criterion—the judgment, to wit, of the many 
competent observers who accompanied Sir John Simon, who 
sat on the Round Table conferences and who composed the 
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Joint Committee. They have come to a favourable verdict by 
a decisive majority. There are those who disagree with that 
verdict and would, in all honesty, declare India to be unfit for 
self-government. One thing is clear, however, that, if these 
had their way, we should have to maintain our administration 
by suppressing forces which we ourselves have called into 
being; and, in view of what is happening among the dictator- 
ships of the world to-day, that is not a prospect likely to find 
acceptance with the British people. The only effective argu- 
ment against the verdict is that it rests on observation of a 
limited and specialised class, a “‘ small fraction of the vast 
population of India.” Their influence, however, is great and 
growing; and, as the Committee observe, “history has 
repeatedly shown the unwisdom of judging the political 
consciousness of a people by the standard of its least instructed 
class.” There is no defeatism here: but there is both courage 
and common sense. 

Having thus thrown open the door to advance, the report 
adopts the project of the White Paper in all its essential 
features. These are (1) the establishment at once of an elective 
parliamentary system, with a cabinet government, in each of 
the eleven great provinces (Burma being treated separately) ; 
(2) the creation, as soon as a sufficient number of the Princes 
declare their adhesion to it, of a federal government at the 
centre, which will comprise its own parliament and its own 
cabinet ; (3) the direct control by the Crown, through its 
Viceroy, of the defence of India and its foreign relations ; and 
(4) the reservation to the Viceroy and the provincial governors, 
in their respective spheres, of certain special powers to ensure 
good government. This project clearly falls short of complete 
home-rule, in so far as it introduces statutory safeguards or 
discretionary restrictions on the powers of the Indian minis- 
ters. As the Committee have been careful to explain, however, 
the complicated mechanism of full responsible government 
cannot be reproduced to order ; and without these statutory 
safeguards the new Indian constitution would be denuded of 
those “ unwritten laws and tacit conventions ” which make 
our own constitution workable. In the aggregate, it must be 
admitted, they look numerous and formidable ; but each is in 
itself reasonable, and as they harden into custom their 
irksomeness will disappear. 

Within the Committee there were two dissenting minorities : 
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one considering that its conclusions are over-generous, the 
other that they are not generous enough. The latter (Lord 
Snell and three Labour M.P.’s) are impatient of safeguards, 
and would guarantee Dominion status “ within a measurable 
period of years,” as well as the “ ultimate introduction of 
adult suffrage.” The other minority (Lord Salisbury and four 
Conservative colleagues) state their difficulties thus : 


the demand for federation without the provision of equality of 
status in the units ; the claim of Indians to self-government not- 
withstanding the lack of personal experience and _ inherited 
guidance which handicaps them in exercising the higher functions 
of government ; the impossibility of any real contact in direct 
representation between the people and their representatives ; the 
profound communal differences which split Indian society into 
fragments impossible to coalesce ; the novelty of Provincial reform 
and its necessarily tentative character, and the reaction of these 
upon the Central Government. Unless these fundamental diffi- 
culties can be met, any federal system in India must be unworkable. 


They dislike the transfer of the police to ministers, regard 
federation as premature, and would leave the central govern- 
ment much as it is. 

With the views of both dissentients the report deals fairly 
and convincingly ; but there are two points which will con- 
tinue to exercise men’s minds long after the dust of the present 
controversy has settled. One is the future of the police. The 
anxiety which is genuinely felt on that score puzzles the 
Englishman in the street. In England our police are friends ; 
we try to support them in their lawful endeavours ; we do not 
picture them as liable to political pressure or partisanship. In 
India there are no such traditions. The people fear the police 
and give them little help. They have been exposed to shame- 
ful calumny by politicians; and the funds for their main- 
tenance are often grudgingly voted by the legislatures. Yet 
they stand between the people and much misery ; and it is no 
exaggeration to say that the tranquillity of the country hinges 
upon their being properly treated and impartially led. One 
needs some knowledge of the underground crime (the so-called 
Terrorism) of India to realise the heroism of the police. One 
needs to have stood in the blood-stained lanes of an Indian 
city after some communal conflict to appreciate how largely 
the lives and safety of the people depend upon them. It is no 
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light-hearted experiment, this handing of them over to 
popular control. It can be done only as an integral part of a 
larger experiment. ; 

It is in this light that the Committee, closely following Sir 
John Simon’s conclusions, view the issue. They are unable 
“to conceive a government to which the quality of respon- 
sibility should be attributed if it had no responsibility for 
public order.” They set out a number of safeguards for the 
protection of the police force generally, and particularly of the 
branch which deals with revolutionary crime. They impose on 
the provincial Governor a special duty to combat disorder ; he 
must be ready to initiate action to that end, to issue any 
executive orders, to assume charge of any branch of the 
government which he thinks it necessary to employ, or to 
create any new machinery for the purpose. It would be 
difficult to devise more effective measures of insurance on 
paper; but the real insurance lies in the certainty that 
ministers will soon discover for themselves that, unless they 
are as vigilant for law and order as the British administrator 
was, the whole scheme of their government will collapse. 

The other cause of special anxiety is the capacity of the 
new Central government to carry the enormous load which 
will rest upon it. Many will share Lord Salisbury’s view that 
provincial autonomy is revolution enough, without adding 
radical change at the centre ; and the arguments by which the 
Committee defend a responsible federal government are not in 
their happiest vein. Considerations of taxation and economic 
unity are only ancillary. The real compulsion lies in the offer 
of the Princes to promote an all-India federation, but to 
promote it only on condition that the federal organ is given the 
full responsibility of domestic government. A federation of 
the British provinces might have remained under the control 
of Parliament ; but the Princes own no allegiance to Parlia- 
ment, and many of them are in treaty relationship with the 
Crown. If, in their enthusiasm for a unified India, they take 
a share in the federal government, they have an indisputable 
right to the condition they have imposed, and on that condi- 
tion alone can an all-India federation be established. The 
details of the federal structure are difficult and complex : 
there is no historical precedent for the union of so many 
diverse units, and the voluntary sacrifice that will be necessary 
of so many autocratic privileges. But there is plenty of time 
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for all this, and the only essential at the moment is that the 
Constitution Act shall contain provision for the federation 
starting as soon as all is ready for it. In the interval, the 
present administration of the Governor-General and_ his 
official Council will continue virtually unchanged in form. 

From these broad issues of national policy, many readers 
of the report will turn to those passages which directly affect 
their own interests. The merchant will study the provisions 
against commercial discrimination; the civil servant the 
measures for protecting his pension ; the investor will busy 
himself in the chapter about Indian railways ; the soldier in 
the paragraphs about the Indianisation of the army ; and so 
on. On all these matters the Committee has taken a bold but 
sensible line. If the Act is drawn as they advise, for example, 
it will not be possible for an extremist government, as has 
frequently been threatened, to confiscate British capital 
employed in India, or to penalise British imports, or to harass 
the trade operations of British companies. As regards pen- 
sions, although the Committee have no doubt that they will 
be met in full, they record the view that an obligation rests 
upon His Majesty’s Government to see that this is done. 
Adequate protection is recommended for Indian railways ; 
and the whole problem of defence, with its reactions on other 
departments, receives effective treatment. In a number of 
other details, such as the maintenance of a civil branch of the 
Indian Medical Service, the proposals of the White Paper are 
amended and clarified ; and—a point of ultimate though no 
great immediate importance—indirect election is advised for 
the federal legislature in place of the impracticable proposals 
of the Franchise Committee. 

On the borderland between major detail and broad prin- 
ciple, stands the gloomy and enigmatic figure of Finance. For 
the maintenance of India’s credit, which stands deservedly 
high in the world’s markets, the arrangements proposed, 
including a strong Reserve Bank, are ample. What is not 
ample is the taxable capacity of the country to meet all that 
will be expected of the coming régime. The Committee are 
optimistic about the cost of separating Burma, erecting two 
new provinces (Sind and Orissa), and starting off the new 
governments. That, however, is only the beginning. Ministers 
will pick up their portfolios with a burning zeal for developing 
the social services, and in the provinces there will be no new 
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money for the purpose—rather less indeed than before. 
Direct taxation is not only anathema to Indians, but is also 
skilfully evaded; indirect taxation soon reaches danger- 
point ; and the old cry will arise with increased vehemence for 
help from the Central Government. That body has little to 
rely on beyond the revenue from Customs and Income Tax. 
What share of this should be properly allocated to the 
provinces, and in what proportions, is a problem on which 
expert after expert has been engaged ; yet the solution seems 
no nearer than when a much-abused settlement, with which 
the present writer was associated, was made in 1920. 

Entanglement grows apace as the States come in. They 
will have their own notions about taxation, and may be slow 
to let loose the federal assessors upon their people. Moreover, 
is not an inland State or province entitled in equity to a share 
in the Customs collected at the coast upon the imported goods 
it consumes, and in the income-tax paid by an agency firm in 
Bombay or Calcutta on the profits derived from trading in its 
territory ? To such questions no satisfactory answer has yet 
been found ; and they will test the statesmanship of the new 
governments. There is no royal road to their settlement. They 
involve study, statistics, patient negotiation; and it is in 
this spirit that the Committee hope they will be tackled and 
the new financial structure built up. The Committee scout the 
suggestion (of die-hard origin) that constitutional change 
should be postponed until the financial horizon is clear ; but 
they advise His Majesty’s Government to hold a further and 
special inquiry into the whole financial arrangements at the 
latest possible hour before the constitution comes into 
operation. 

If we now pass from measures to men, India is challenging 
us to provide the very best British material for the work which 
still remains for the British administrator. Never again must 
there be a question of sending out political misfits or importu- 
nate place-hunters. Wherever it is impracticable to employ 
men who have served in the country and know it well (and to 
them the Committee have wisely refused to close the door), the 
posts must be filled by men of experience in public affairs and 
proved judgment. The Viceroy with his three Counsellors will 
have to stand up to heavy responsibilities in their special 
sphere, as well as to be ready with sound advice on all the new 
and strange problems of federation. But the really lonely man 
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will be the provincial Governor. It is proposed by the Com- 
mittee to give him a secretary, presumably from the Indian 
Civil Service ; and he will badly need that modicum of help if 
he comes out with no previous acquaintance with India. Even 
so, the special responsibilities with which the Governor is 
charged form a heavy burden, and the occasions for their dis- 
charge may involve him in a storm before which a weak man 
will quail. The warmest friend of democracy cannot acquit it 
of a certain slowness of decision; and in India slowness of 
decision may at times entail disaster. A Governor must be 
prompt as well as sage ; and if he is a newcomer, he will have 
little time for apprenticeship in these virtues. 

Public opinion in this country on the new constitution 
seems likely to focus on the safeguards, the powers reserved to 
the Viceroy and Governors to overrule ministers in certain 
specific matters and, if necessary, to take the work out of their 
hands. The White Paper aimed at confining those powers to 
the essential minimum. The Committee would extend them 
considerably, justifying each addition either as equivalent toa 
convention recognised in older constitutions, or on the ground 
of the weakness in India to-day of the four essential factors of 
parliamentary government : 


the principle of majority rule ; the willingness of the minority for 
the time being to accept the decisions of the majority ; the exist- 
ence of great political parties divided by broad issues of policy, 
rather than by sectional interests; and finally the existence of a 
mobile body of political opinion, owing no permanent allegiance to 
any party and therefore able, by its instinctive reaction against 
extravagant movements on one side or the other, to keep the vessel 
on an even keel. 


The reasoning is complete, but it may not carry conviction in 
India. The extreme Nationalists have condemned safeguards 
as derogating from the full independence which they claim. 
If they obtain the reins of the new governments, and if they 
carry out their threats to destroy all safeguards, it will un- 
questionably be in their power to do so. They will not proceed 
by way of direct attack. There are more insidious, as well as 
more effective, methods, familiar to most of us ; but it would 
only invoke bitterness to describe them. 

If, then, it is a fact that safeguards, even if placed on the 
statute-book, can be made largely illusory, where does safety 
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lie? As always, in goodwill and in goodwill alone. Let us 
frankly face the plain facts of the situation with which Parlia- 
ment has to deal. The success of this new constitution will 
depend on the Indian leaders using their new powers with 
moderation, and on the existence of complete mutual con- 
fidence between them and the British administrators who are 
left to help them. If men of extreme views seize power and 
ride for a fall, the constitution will fall with them. If on the 
other hand the leaders will work patiently through the period 
of transition and will dismiss the suspicion that Britain is 
holding India for its own gain and the aggrandisement of its 
sons, then the constitution will make steadily for national 
unity and strength. There is no lack of goodwill on this side : 
the Committee’s report is a powerful appeal for goodwill in 
India. Should the plea for goodwill sound old-fashioned or 
vague or sentimental, there is a powerful buttress of material 
interests behind it ; for the links which bind Great Britain and 
India are bonds of prosperity and mutual advantage. 

Thus ends the argument as it began. “‘ The time has come,” 
says the Committee, “‘ for Parliament to share its power with 
those whom for generations it has sought to train in the arts 
of government.” In making that decision, Parliament will be 
launching a vast experiment, perhaps the biggest of its kind 
in history ; and the success of the experiment can only be 
proved by the results. Many anxious questions, both of 
principle and of detail, have yet to be answered, many 
doubts to be resolved. But the one point on which doubt 
cannot be entertained is that, as the Committee say, the 
time has come and the forward step must now be taken. 
The risks are undeniable; but with co-operation and common 
sense they can be faced. The risks of standing still are far 
greater. 

MEsTON. 


THE FRENCH CRISIS CONTINUES. 


ARS which are prophesied every day are not likely 

to happen—at least the prophesying must be kept up 

without faltering until it comes true. Revolutions, 
too, cannot be foreseen. We can note that the conditions are 
such that something, it would seem, sudden and drastic, must 
occur. But whether it will, and when it will, always baffles 
the observer. 

For over sixty years the French Republic has been in 
difficulties. Time after time it has appeared that a change 
must take place; yet time after time the public dissatisfac- 
tion has dwindled into apathy. There have been scandals, 
though perhaps none so bad as those which are now shaking 
French public institutions ; there has been indignation, there 
has been a threat of revolt, and somehow the Republic has 
survived. Parliament has been shown to be corrupt, and 
favouritism in all the services has been disclosed ; but after 
more or less violent protests the game of misgovernment has 
gone on. That is why many people think that the French 
political system will soon become normal again—that is to 
say, there will be a series of short-lived Ministries, an occa- 
sional revelation, and then when the elections arrive in due 
season the people will vote, as they always vote, for the 
Radicals, the Socialists, and for a number of scattered and 
ineffective groups of the Centre and the Right. 

Yet there can be no doubt that in February last it was 
touch and go with the Republic. Nor can it be doubted that 
the public knowledge of the complacency and complicity 
of Ministers, of Deputies, of Senators, in crooked financial 
affairs, has been vastly increased. Bit by bit it has been 
brought out that official or near-official connections and 
approval have made possible the career of notorious swindlers. 
It has been shown that the police of the Sireté are involved. 
That there are lawyers who use their influence in Parliament 
to obtain immunity for their clients is amply proved. Nor 
can the citizen who chooses to follow the proceedings of the 
Commissions, composed of Deputies, which were charged to 
investigate certain accusations, be blind to the desire of 
those Commissions to circumscribe the damage. There were, 
in the Doumergue Cabinet, Ministers publicly denounced 
for their actions, which, consciously or unconsciously, tended 
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to protect the presumed culprits. In the past few weeks 
there have been belated decisions by magistrates, which 
could have been taken months ago. But even now it is by 
no means sure that any real light will be thrown upon the 
circumstances in which Stavisky was enabled to fleece the 
public after he had been signalled to the police for what 
he was, and to retain relations with highly placed persons ; 
or on the mystery of his death ; or on the still more sinister 
mystery of the assassination (for the suicide theory is incred- 
ible) of a judge who was investigating the case. A policeman 
who is alleged to have been employed on ultra-secret missions 
was lately arrested, but it is clear that he was a subordinate. 
Moreover, a second and, if what is openly stated is anything 
like correct, an even more extraordinary case of politico- 
financial methods has been begun with more discretion than 
is usual in such matters in France. 

In short, there is much greater reason to-day for public 
protest than there was at the beginning of the year, when the 
streets of Paris were filled with angry demonstrators who com- 
pelled one Prime Minister to resign, and then, continuing their 
manifestations, were fired upon, and the new Government in 
its turn fled from office. In February, however, there was real 
fear of the overthrow of the Republic. To-day that fear is 
apparently not present to the minds of the Parliamentarians, 
who summoned up sufficient courage to throw down the 
man whom they had besought to leave his retreat “‘ to save 
France.” They had certainly expected some disturbance 
when they dismissed Doumergue, who was a popular idol, 
and it was with astonishment that it was seen that he could 
go back to Tournefeuille, and another take his place, without 
provoking more than applause and hisses in the cinemas and 
a few harmless cries in the streets. The crisis, in its political 
aspect, was evidently over. The people were cynically in- 
different. They resigned themselves to the exhibition of 
ingratitude towards Doumergue, and they merely shrugged 
their shoulders and gossiped in the cafés about the Parlia- 
mentary intrigues, and the new developments in the judicial 
domain. 

Why? Why did not even the bodies of former combatants, 
and particularly the Croix de Feu, which had been so promi- 
nent for months, fail to react? Perhaps it is impossible to keep 
the public in a ferment for long. At any rate, the deposition 
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of Doumergue, and the advent of Pierre Etienne Flandin, 
passed with comparative quiet. The interlude of semi-dicta- 
torship, as it was regarded, ended with less rather than more 
turmoil than an ordinary Ministerial re-shuffle. 

It would be wrong, however, in my view, to take it that the 
crisis is really over. The crisis continues. All is not well with 
the body politic of the Third Republic. For my part I think 
M. Doumergue, though popular as a man, dashed the hopes 
of his supporters by neglecting his principal (indeed his only) 
job, and devoting his energies, and committing his fate, to a 
project which in present circumstances has little importance, 
and which cannot possibly arouse popular enthusiasm. His 
job was to clean up the Augean stables ; to see that justice 
was done, and culpable persons, in no matter what position, 
brought to the bar; to act implacably towards the Parlia- 
mentarians, the magistrates, the police. Instead, he disin- 
terested himself completely in these essential things; that 
was, he considered, the work of the Ministers of the Interior 
and of Justice, whom he had badly chosen and who did not 
inspire confidence. The financial situation (for the coffers 
were empty) required and obtained careful handling. But 
M. Doumergue chiefly gave his attention to constitutional 
reforms. 

In themselves those reforms are necessary. All the out- 
standing constitutionalists, including M. Poincaré, who could 
never be suspected of disloyalty to the Republican ideal, have 
agreed that the Parliamentary system operates badly in 
France. But the point was not the badness of the Parlia- 
mentary system, but the abuses, unquestionably of a repre- 
hensible and sometimes criminal character, which had 
declared themselves in public life. To talk of altering the 
internal regulations of Parliament while the people were 
incensed at the scandalous conduct of politicians and a section 
of the police, seemed singularly beside the mark. Further, 
the real aim of M. Doumergue, as of others who have advocated 
constitutional reforms, was to strengthen the hands of the 
Prime Minister. That is a laudable object. It is essential to 
the good government of France. But it should be remarked 
that whenever there is an emergency in France, as there was 
during the war, as there was during the fall of the franc under 
a succession of reckless Radical Ministries before 1926, as 
there was last February, the Chamber immediately behaves 
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itself, and welcomes a strong man, whether he is called 
Clemenceau or Poincaré, permitting him to wield virtually 
dictatorial powers. It so welcomed M. Doumergue. He had 
all the powers he needed. The fact is—although he was after- 
wards improperly accused of being ambitious and despotic— 
that he did not know how to use his powers. Why ask for more 
powers, it was demanded, when he had neglected the principal 
job entrusted to him ? 

What brought M. Doumergue down was, first the lack of 
energy which both Clemenceau and Poincaré possessed to an 
exceptional degree, and second the impression that he was, 
innocently enough, drawing a red herring across the trail. 
The politicians attacked him because of the first weakness, 
and the people, though respecting him, could hardly be ex- 
pected to support him on what must have appeared to them 
to be the abstract issue of constitutional reform. 

In themselves the Doumergue proposals—which are really 
the proposals of M. Tardieu—are, as I have indicated, ad- 
mirable. They must, in one form or another, be adopted if 
the French Parliament is to survive as an institution. The 
only objection to them is that M. Doumergue’s attention 
should have been directed on the scandals, and nothing but 
the scandals, and at the risk of upsetting any number of 
apple-carts he should have tackled these scandals while Parlia- 
ment was still too paralysed by fright to oppose him, and 
while his prestige was still unworn. His mistake was, in my 
opinion, a most unhappy one for France. As the saviour of 
the Republic, in those early months he could have done any- 
thing. It is doubtful whether anybody can now use the 
vigorous broom of a Hercules. And these scandals, unless the 
cancer of which they are the symptoms is extirpated, will be 
fatal, sooner or later, to France. There was the real reform, 
which M. Doumergue had a chance of effecting, and which he 
did not effect. All the rest is just ill-timed Parliamentary 
debate. 

Since, however, his constitutional proposals, coupled with 
M. Doumergue’s poor tactics (which consisted in threatening 
the Chamber with a premature dissolution, though he could 
not carry out his threat), provoked the Parliamentary plot 
against him, we should look at them again. They are directed 
against two standing evils of the Parliamentary régime in 
France—the instability of Governments and the inability to 
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pass balanced and reasonable budgets. The expectation of 
life of an ordinary French Cabinet, it is well known, is not 
more than a few months. It is growing shorter and shorter. 
Even this year, despite M. Doumergue’s presence, there have 
been four Governments. Though it is true that the same set 
of men usually remain, in this preposterous game of musical 
chairs, it is nevertheless impossible for any department to be 
seriously directed by a responsible Minister. For example, 
the post of the Ministry of Agriculture, which is by no means 
the most unstable, has changed hands nineteen times in four- 
teen years. It is one of the most important posts in France, 
which remains half an agricultural country. How is it possible 
to have any continuity of policy, any efficient direction? 
Now M. Doumergue would have made the Président du 
Conseil a veritable Prime Minister in the English sense. He 
would not have the charge of a department. There should be 
a Cabinet limited to twenty members. The Prime Minister 
would have the right of dissolving the Chamber. (There were 
several minor modifications of this proposal, as between the 
President, the Senate, and the Prime Minister, but the object 
was to enable the Prime Minister, if defeated in the Chamber, 
to appeal to the country.) Obviously a Chamber which can 
now, with complete impunity, in sheer lightness of heart, or 
in the most frivolous spirit of political intrigue, vote down the 
Government three or four times a year (and does), would 
hesitate to do so were its own fate bound up with that of the 
Cabinet. There would have to be a genuine issue. If the 
periodic provision of another opportunity of being brought 
into a new Cabinet was accompanied by the risk of losing his 
seat altogether, the Deputy would be more careful. In other 
words, France was asked to adopt the British system of 
Parliament. 

The Chamber has also made good government impossible 
by voting expenditure as it pleases into the draft Budget. 
Much of this expenditure is little short of electoral bribery. 
At any rate, it takes no heed of the financial resources of 
the State. Budgets are debated in Commission, debated in the 
Chamber, and after months of chopping and changing (the 
passing of the Budget is generally several months late) it 
would be a wise Finance Minister who could recognise his own 
Budget. The history of recent years, from the financial view- 
point, has been a succession of bad and belated Budgets, the 
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dilapidation of the public funds, threatened bankruptcy of 
the Exchequer, and then a resolute attempt to put matters 
right. Now M. Doumergue would refuse, by constitutional 
law, the right of the Deputies to initiate expenditure proposals 
unless they are preceded by votes for corresponding revenue. 
He further sought to deny the right of civil servants to strike 
without losing their posts. 

Now, although a Commission of the Left and the Right 
had endorsed almost unanimously similar proposals, there 
was instantly an outcry. M. Doumergue was accused of 
aiming at personal power. M. Herriot actually recalled a 
private conversation in which M. Doumergue remarked that 
the mistake of Marshal MacMahon—the only President who, 
acting constitutionally, dissolved the Chamber with the 
consent of the Senate, but who was afterwards forced to 
resign—was that he had overlooked the need of a full Ex- 
chequer. He (M. Doumergue) would be more careful. He 
would ask for three months’ provisional credits for 1935 before 
proceeding to Versailles. Then it would not matter whether 
the annual Budget was passed or not until the elections 
were held and the new Parliament had assembled. M. Herriot, 
the Radical leader, was shocked at such foresight. If a 
National Assembly was called at Versailles in these circum- 
stances, after voting provisional credits for three months of 
1935, M. Doumergue could send the Deputies to the country 
when he pleased. The Chamber was alarmed. It was ready 
to seize on the name of MacMahon. In France (as elsewhere) 
names become banners. I have never been able to see how 
MacMahon exceeded his powers—or even employed them to 
the full—but he has become for the French Radicals the 
symbol of what it is the fashion to-day to call Fascism. And 
M. Doumergue, in protecting himself better than MacMahon, 
was (still to use fashionable phraseology) the super-Fascist ! 

So after some manceuvring on both sides, for neither wanted 
to be held responsible for breaking the “ truce,” the Radicals 
resigned from the Cabinet, and M. Doumergue, unable to 
execute his menace of dissolution, handed in his resignation 
too. Thereupon, in quick time, the new Cabinet under the 
Presidency of M. Flandin was formed. M. Flandin is not a 
Radical ; he belongs to the Moderate groups ; and it would 
seem that the Radicals are using him as their stalking horse. 
The composition of his Cabinet is not greatly different from 
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that of M. Doumergue, except that M. Tardieu withdrew in 
disgust. It is a carefully balanced contrivance which can be 
broken up, without an adverse vote in the Chamber, at any 
time by the withdrawal of this or that group. Therefore it is 
characteristically precarious. Its life does not depend on its 
merits, or even on an open issue. It depends on the arbitrary 
decision of a few men inside the Cabinet who think the moment 
has come for another equally precarious combination. Thus 
we are back to the system which has brought Parliament 
into discredit, and nearly wrecked it altogether a year ago. 

An impartial observer must commend M. Flandin for his 
business-like qualities. He has shown himself to be exceed- 
ingly efficient. The problems which faced him were tre- 
mendous, and if he enjoyed the advantage of having a docile 
Chamber after the little coup d’état, he availed himself very 
dexterously of that advantage. He turned away from the 
constitutional quarrel, and tackled more urgent matters. 
Perhaps contrary to the wishes of some of those who helped 
to put him in office, the course of justice has been remarkably 
accelerated. Rejecting the expedient of provisional credits, 
he showed that the normal Budget could be passed before the 
end of the year. The Bourse has been reassured. M. Flandin’s 
programme of economies, of reasonable deflation instead of 
devaluation, of constructive measures which M. Doumergue’s 
procrastination had rendered necessary, is excellent. If 
politics could only be kept out, then M. Flandin, though his 
popular appeal cannot be compared to that of M. Doumergue, 
should succeed where his predecessor failed. He is aware of 
the need of Parliamentary reforms, but he is not obsessed by 
them. Nor does he believe that the cumbersome machinery 
of a Versailles Assembly should be put into motion to impose 
rules that might be accepted by the Chamber itself in a self- 
denying mood. There must indeed be stronger Executive 
authority, but it can partly be obtained by stronger personal 
authority. Why not use such powers as the constitution 
gives ? Why has the Chamber been dissolved only once since 
the beginning of the Third Republic when, in fact, the Presi- 
dent can dissolve it as often as he pleases with the approbation 
of the Senate, which could hardly be refused in a grave con- 
flict? In short, the present feeling is that M. Doumergue, 
instead of settling the real issues, merely raised issues which 
are unreal at this moment. 

VoL. CXLVII. 2 
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Yet the crisis continues. There is apprehension. In the new 
year are we to see a recurrence of group manceuvring, of petty 
personal intrigue? Are Cabinets to come and go in rapid 
succession? Is the police force to be purified? Are political 
lawyers to be deprived of their “pull”? Is public confidence 


in the magistrates to be restored? Are officials who are mixed _ 


up in equivocal transactions to be punished? Is the com- 
plaisance—not to say complicity—of Ministers in the Répu- 
blique des Camarades to cease? Will the Chamber behave 
rationally ? And what effect will the growing economic difh- 
culties of France have on the political situation? And how 
will the political situation and the international situation act 
and react on each other? These are questions which cannot 
be answered. One can only say that the public, despite its 
recent passivity, is uneasy, is ready to take alarm, to express 
itself vehemently. The peril to democratic institutions in 
France is not past. It is as grave as it was a year ago. 
SisLEY HuppDLEsTon. 


THE SAAR. 
zs vers Saar Territory, small as it is, involves one of the 


stirring, even acute questions of the civilised world to- 

day. Ina measure, something appreciable in the future 
of Europe—Europe’s peace and security, goodwill and recon- 
ciliation—is bound up with the fate of this nugget of indus- 
trialism, this “‘ diminutive mass of precious metal.” It is one 
of those intense matters on which a crisis, in some sense, 
depends ; in which every word and every action matters ; in 
which almost every gesture is fraught with possible conse- 
quences of far-reaching good or ill. 

The Saar plebiscite is the last of the Versailles Referenda, 
the last opportunity, within the framework of the Treaty, 
of modifying the conditions of that settlement. All the 
plebiscites have effected real modifications. At first, in 
some quarters, decried as unnecessary, they proved anything 
but superfluous. The grievous thing is that this method of 
Referendum was not extended to every important change 
of frontier, and of sovereignty, in 1919. Masses of civilised 
and Christian Europeans should not have been moved about, 
like cattle, from one pen to another, without any chance of 
self-determination. I have been in the Saar in March and in 
December of this year, and I have been deeply impressed with 
the truth of that generous and searching confession of the 
French Youth Movement in their organ, Le Franciste: ‘ For 
us the Saar is German by race, culture, and tradition. One 
Alsace-Lorraine has been sufficient. To make the Saar a new 
Irredenta would be a crime.” 

Racially, this Saargebiet, this Territoire de la Sarre, has 
apparently been pretty Teutonic for nearly fourteen centuries. 

It was, surely, among the first regions overrun and deeply 
colonised by the Germans on the break-up of the Roman 
Empire in the West, from the days of Alaric to those of Clovis. 
When the darkness of the really Dark Ages begins somewhat 
to clear we seem to find here a land, not of “‘ French,” but of 
German stock, culture, and tradition. Quite different, in 
these respects, from the Metz region, not far away, though 
both Saar and Metz passed, for ages, and throughout all the 
greatest medieval time, under a common German and Ger- 
man-Imperial rule. For, from the days and through the 
decisive action of that great decider of history, Henry I, “ the 
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Fowler,” the Saar, of course, becomes politically German in 
the tenth century—from 925. And so it remains—forming a 
part of the Holy Roman Empire of the German nation from 
the beginning almost to the end (962-1793). With one excep- 
tion. For the district (and the little town) of Wallerfangen 
were swept into the net of Louis XIV and were not, like certain 
other fish, taken from that net, even by the Peace of Utrecht, 
which put a term to so much daring and successful fishery. 
On the site of Wallerfangen the Grand Monarque built his own 
“‘ Saar Town” Sarrelouis, about 1670. It was carefully forti- 
fied by Vauban (as in 1680-5). And French it continued to be 
until after Waterloo. The Revised Peace Settlement of 1815 
deprived France of all that Saarland which she had overrun 
and absorbed in 1793, and which the First Peace of Paris had 
left to her, in 1814. And even Sarrelouis, alienated from 
Germany for one hundred and forty-five years, now returned 
to her old home, or to a new Prussian room in the old home. 

As to the Saarland in general, the French advocates at 
Versailles were perhaps scarcely justified in bemoaning the 
violence done to the loving mother when deprived of her 
much-loved daughter in 1815. The fact being, surely, that, 
apart from Sarrelouis, the whole of this region first tasted 
anything like a continuous French rule with the Revolu- 
tionary Conquest of 1793, of which it is a good example. For 
in the first days of the great upheaval, blinded by the passion 
for liberty, or the dream of it, the Revolution had countless 
sympathisers outside France. And not least among the 
Germans—so many of whom rejoice, or fancy they rejoice, at 
the French mastery of all lands west of Rhine between 1792 
and 1800. Vive la République cries a typical German girl, and 
future authoress, when Mainz is quietly, almost unresistingly, 
occupied in 1797. The time had not yet come when the 
movement of liberation is revealed as a movement of con- 
quest, and when the vision of freedom is succeeded by the 
reality of a new “ Frankish ” Empire, “ the detestable dream 
of a world-dominion.”’ There is surely good reason to believe 
that the Saarlanders shared in that new or revived German 
Nationalism (it was far more than a revival) which Napoleon 
helped to produce by so much ruthless pressure. And that 
they, in majority at least, were disposed to welcome their 
severance from French rule, in 1815, as from one essentially 
foreign. 
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Indeed, the Saar Manifesto of 1866 is, I believe, quite 
applicable to 1814-15, as it is to 1934-5: “Frenchmen... 
given a free vote, there is not one [of us] who would vote for 
separation from the Fatherland and for union with France. 
You are French, heart and soul. We are German, heart and 
soul. We stand by our language... customs... feelings. We 
are part of the German Fatherland, in its distress, in its hopes 
. . . Frenchmen—instead of a deceptive expansion of your 
power—choose . . . that happiness which comes from friend- 
ship with neighbours whose nationality you respect.” As in 
nearly all the Rhineland, the new Prussian Rule in the Saar 
proved stimulating, and successful, in the great German 
century of modern history (1815-1914). Napoleon had cer- 
tainly done something for the material prosperity of the 
region. But now followed a far more noteworthy development, 
and the Saar becomes an important industrial district. The 
coal output is quickly doubled—by 1816. By 1913 it had 
risen to a figure two hundred and sixty times greater than the 
highest attained under the first French Empire. And much 
the same is true of the production of coke, and of the chief 
branches of the metal industry. 

Here Prussian policy, in the century before the World War, 
undoubtedly deserves some recognition for pursuing the 
general regional, as well as the national, interests. Indus- 
trialism was not allowed to run riot, to desolate the country- 
side, or to barbarise the inhabitants. Nothing is more 
remarkable about the Saar to-day than the beautiful and un- 
spoilt scenery which one so often finds in a land honeycombed 
with mines and metallurgical works. Nothing—unless it is 
the care which has been given to the social conditions, and 
especially to the hygienic and educational conditions of the 
people. Good examples of such sensible philanthropy are to 
be found in the model villages and other monuments of the 
untiring will-to-do-well of owners and employers, like the 
Countess Siersdorpff and Herr Hermann Rochling. 

The defeat of the Foch-Poincaré policy (at Versailles in 
1919) of an open or disguised French annexation of all German 
lands west of Rhine left a strong wish to demand, and a certain 
willingness to concede, compensation. And part of this com- 
pensation—in a curious compromise—was the Saar. All the 
more so as M. Clemenceau, for France, had put forward 
definite and startling claims, which had not then been refuted. 
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Although no expert, and hardly any tiro, in nineteenth- 
century history could have accepted them entirely, or “in 
bulk.” 

“ J'ai une grande réserve a faire.” This memorable claim of 
the 150,000 French dwellers in the Saar (something like a fifth 
of the Saar people at that time) who demanded French 
annexation, who had petitioned President Poincaré, and 
whose rights must be respected, has receded, many of us now 
realise, into the darkness of legend. Yet, surely there has 
seldom been a more audacious encroachment of legend upon 
history ? Is it not a terrible thing that fable, difficult to dis- 
tinguish from imposture, should have played such a part in 
a great European settlement ? How can we avoid the reflec- 
tion that almost any stick then seemed good enough to beat 
the German dog withal? Was it not a frightful outrage on 
the right and the justice to which Clemenceau appealed ? And 
can we forget that there was no German representative at the 
Peace Conference of 1919? Otherwise that Conference might 
have heard that there were only about one hundred French 
people living in the Saar at the close of the war? And that at 
the last census taken for the Prussian part of the region (about 
three-quarters of the whole) there were only three hundred 
and forty-two individuals who registered themselves as 
French-speaking—in 1910? 

In any case, we know only too well, there being no German 
spokesman, no one else ventured, or chose, or knew enough, 
to challenge the “ grande réserve”’ of Georges Clemenceau. 
And the utmost consideration was paid to these 150,000 
legendary champions. Great stress was laid upon the “‘ mixed” 
character of the Saarland stock—teally the mixture of a drop 
in a goblet. And an ultimate appeal to this “ mixed ” popula- 
tion, after fifteen years, was ordered—the famous plebiscite 
or Absttmmung at whose door we now stand. 

The whole question of this plebiscite has been complicated 
by the rise of the National Socialist Movement in Germany 
itself ; by its seizure of power; by its reactions of repres- 
sion ; and by the influx into the Saar (still racially a German 
district, but outside Nazi domination) of many of the strongest 
opponents of National Socialism. These emigrés, however 
little entitled to vote in the plebiscite, have been able to ex- 
press their views fully and frankly—as in favour of the 
status quo, and against German citizenship, under present 
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conditions. The hopes of all that party which supports the 
continuance of the present League of Nations régime centre 
in the cohesion, energy, and ability of these emigranten. A 
typical leader of theirs is still confident of a majority for the 
status quo. Time will soon show whether this forecast is more 
accurate than the hopes of go to 95 or even g7 per cent. 
for German citizenship entertained by champions of the 
“German Front ” in the Saar. But no one, I think, antici- 
pates any appreciable vote for the third choice—of French 
citizenship. 

The French connection with and quasi-domination in 
Saarland since 1918 has not been especially happy. Their 
possession and administration of the Saar coal-mines have not 
been remarkably successful. Their hopes and assurances of 
doubling the pre-war output have not been fulfilled. (We 
have a coal production of eleven million tons in 1933, as 
against thirteen million tons in 1913.) Nor has technical 
control and development of these mines, under the Versailles 
régime, been as efficient and as up-to-date as was hoped and 
expected. Various urgently necessary improvements, it is 
said, have not been carried out, or have been very imperfectly 
and inadequately handled. Of late, indeed, it would seem as 
if French interest in the whole matter had waned, as the 
prospect of political absorption had receded. And this applies 
also, somewhat, to the great Saar industries other than coal. 
During these last fifteen years (and especially in the earlier 
period, when a French statesman was President of the Saar 
Governing Commission) it appeared likely that French 
capital might gain quite a controlling share in these industries 
(other than the coal already in French hands). Among these, 
of course, iron is chief. And here, for a time, only the 
Réchling works at Vélklingen seemed to have a chance 
of remaining independent. But now the position has been 
modified, and French capital, though still important, no longer 
looms so large. Among the five chief industrial centres (always 
apart from coal) two are now practically without French 
capital; in the other three this capital appears in the pro- 
portion of about 40 to So per cent. 

I will not do more than glance here at the impassioned con- 
troversies about the Saar Governing Commission whichimpress 
every visitor. The first President, we know, was a Frenchman, 
somewhat obsessed by ideas of his mission to promote French 
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interests. The last has been and is a distinguished Briton, 
who has been distressed and disturbed by the strenuous pace 
and strong pressure (as he considers) of German propaganda 
under, or in alliance with, the National Socialist régime. It 
is surely regrettable that, by the Saar statute of the Versailles 
Treaty, this Governing Commission of so German a region 
does not contain any German representative, apart from the 
local Saar delegate, while a French member is essential. 
Yet, as the French hopes of annexation have decreased, and 
with them French intervention, both political and economic, 
the Governing Commission has perhaps become more inde- 
pendent andimportant. Although, with the revival of German 
energy and nationalism, the influence of the eastern neigh- 
bour in these last months almost replaces that exercised by 
France in the first years after the war. 

One key, at least, of the present position surely lies in 
Germany itself, and in the hands of the German Government. 
The hopes of the German cause in the Saar, I believe, are 
bound up with the policy of the sun, and not with that of the 
north wind. In the most emphatic and reiterated repudiation 
of anything like vengeance, cruelty, or even hardness, after 
the plebiscite; and in practical manifestations, in every 
possible way, of such a spirit of forgiveness, moderation and 
gentleness, especially in matters of religion, lie the best 
prospects of German success in, and after, the Abstimmung. 
Never was there perhaps a stronger case than in this Referen- 
dum for the application of a central principle of the morality 
of a great religion, not yet powerless : 


“© Dimitte nobis debita nostra, sicut et nos dimittimus . . .” 


Raymonp BEAZLEY. 


Note 


The New Party in the Saar, just founded for Christian 
principles (as it declares) and against the National Socialism 
of Germany and “ New Heathenism,” is, I gather, somewhat 
clerical (in the old Continental sense), but formed without any 
support from, and rather against the wishes of, the local 
bishops—of Speyer and Trier. The latter have, indeed, gone 
some way to show sympathy with the German Front. And 
the New Party, though it excites a good deal of interest in 
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Saarbriicken, cannot be assumed to be very strong in voting 
power. 

In general it must be remembered that, in such a referen- 
dum, much prominence may be gained by factors not really 
responsible, and by persons without votes. Herr Max Braun, 
one of the most vigorous and well-known personalities of the 
moment, in the Saar, is such a person. He is a comparative 
newcomer, and is not entitled, however effectively he speaks 
and writes, to take part in the plebiscite. All voting strength 
lies with the Old Inhabitants, domiciled in the Saar fifteen 
years ago. And everything depends on the alternative: Do 
these Old Inhabitants, above all things, want to return to 
their old citizenship, or do they not? Are they ready to cut 
themselves off from their old country, or are they not? Is it 
“ Deutschland tiber Alles”? with them, or is it not? 


Re B: 


THE WRITING OF MODERN HISTORY. 
FEW months ago I published a book which was 


intended to be a modest and simple narrative of the 

leading events of our own time, roughly the last fifty 
years. The majority of the critics into whose hands it fell 
understood its intention, but I have been severely taken to 
task by a minority for having failed to interpret events 
according to one or other of the prevailing theories, and 
especially the materialistic theory of Karl Marx. So far as I 
personally am concerned, that is of no importance, but it 
raises a question about the writing of history which concerns 
a great many others besides myself, and is, I think, worthy 
of a little consideration. The critics in question turn up in 
very unexpected places, but they all draw on the same 
sources and use the same phrases and idioms; and, if they 
are sufficiently persistent, they may come to exert an influ- 
ence which would, I think, be very prejudicial to the writing 
of history, especially the history of recent times. 

To a man of my age who was listening to debates on the 
theory of Karl Marx more than forty years ago, its revival as 
the latest novelty of advanced thinking is one of the oddest 
manifestations of these times. The idea that humanity is 
marching through class-conflict to a final state of classless 
equilibrium—a sort of economic ‘‘ second coming ”—was 
beginning to seem out of date even then, and one would 
suppose that in these days it could only be held by those 
who approach economics in the same spirit as the “ funda- 
mentalists ” do theology. The whole background of thought 
has shifted since the idea was launched. Bar unforeseen 
cosmic catastrophes the minimum period for which science 
leads us to hope (or expect) that life may endure on this 
planet is on a low estimate millions of years, and the career 
of civilised man cannot be traced back for more than about 
ten thousand years, if so far. To think of anything so dynamic 
as humanity approaching a final stage, “ classless” or any 
other, in a time which the living generation can foresee or 
according to a process which it can confidently predict is, in 
the light of modern science, either extreme simplicity or an 
extraordinary presumption. 

As a prophet Marx has no better credentials for the his- 
torian than the prophet Baxter. Both have ideas of an 
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apocalypse which can neither be proved nor disproved by any 
experience within our reach. If the question were asked 
whether the last fifty years afforded evidence that the 
Marxian process was at work, the answer would have to be 
in the negative. There were immense changes in this period, 
but they did not follow the predicted course. The rich did 
not grow fewer through the concentration of wealth in fewer 
hands. The poor did not grow poorer, as the rich grew 
richer and more numerous; the standard of life rose for 
all and far more rapidly than in any previous period of which 
there are records. The sharp line between haves and have- 
nots was progressively being broken down by education, 
thrift, and the diffusion of wealth through limited liability. 
Statistical analysis showed that even if the whole of the 
supposed “ surplus value” could (per impossibile) have been 
taken and divided among the supposed “ dispossessed,” it 
would have made astonishingly little difference to the 
general level of well-being. Finally when revolutions came, 
they were not the uprisings of the proletariat against capi- 
talist masters, predicted by Marx, but the aftermath of war 
and the breakdown of civil and political government which 
followed it. It is indeed one of the strangest ironies of recent 
history that a little group of resolute doctrinaires should have 
succeeded in capturing the Russian chaos and turning it to 
account for an experiment with the doctrine of Marx, for 
whom peasants scarcely existed, upon a predominantly 
peasant people. In Russia the whole apparatus of modern 
capitalism has had actually to be installed in order that it 
may be converted to Marxian principles. Elsewhere, in so far 
as the revolutionary movements took on the aspect of class- 
wars, the victory has fallen not, as Marx confidently assumed, 
to the proletariat, but to its masters. 

It is of course the business of the historian to record the 
facts, so far as they can be ascertained, but if he starts by 
imposing a particular theory on them, or even if he makes 
it his object to refute that theory, he ceases to be a historian 
and becomes a propagandist. He will almost certainly find, 
as he goes forward, that the facts will not fit the argument, 
whether for or against, and that the attempt to bend them 
to it leads to special pleading and falsification. A man who 
set out to disprove the Marxian, or for that matter the 
Spenglerian or any other hypothesis, would be as likely to 
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go astray as the man who set out to prove it. In either case 
he would be starting with a preconceived idea which would 
never have occurred to him if he had waited to deduce it 
from the facts, and he will be viewing the facts through a 
distorting medium. That things are what they seem to be 
and that the simpler explanation is to be preferred to the 
more obscure are good presumptions for the historian of his 
own times. The time will come for generalising and philo- 
sophising, but that also will be vanity, unless the foundation 
of fact has been truly laid. 

The same group of critics is aggrieved if history is not 
written to illustrate their theory that war is the result of 
“ capitalism.” There are many causes of war, and it is of 
course true that the pursuit of economic interests and the 
desire to obtain new openings for trade are among them. 
By calling all the human passions and appetites “‘capitalist”’ 
one may prove that “ capitalism” is the root of all evil. 
But to label thus the French desire to recover their lost 
provinces—one of the greatest sources of trouble in the 
old Europe—or the immemorial Russian urge to get to the 
“* warm water,” or the struggles of the Balkan races to throw 
off the Turkish and finally the Austrian yoke is to strain 
words beyond all sense. The historian’s theme is the whole 
complex of forces and emotions, good and evil, patriotic and 
mercenary, passion for justice, appetite for power, ideals and 
material objects, of which human affairs have been com- 
pounded from the beginning. To disentangle it is a des- 
perately difficult business, and to apply any one formula to 
it is simply to evade the trouble of thinking. 

A plausible case can be made out to suggest that, if the 
politicians had left the world to the capitalists, war would 
have been banished and peace established long ago. I per- 
sonally do not know a capitalist who does not heartily 
subscribe to Sir Norman Angell’s thesis that war is unprofit- 
able, and so much of the capitalist’s machinery is (or was) 
international that it is natural to suppose that he views its 
destruction in war with disapproval. Whenever the curtain 
is lifted on the old Europe, the capitalists, Ballin, Cassel and 
the like, may be seen running about in a vain endeavour to 
make peace between the politicians. The German bankers 
came to London on a mission of peace in the last days before 
the war. On the other hand a case can be made out to 
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suggest that under the modern system of Nationalist tariffs, 
capitalists are driven to form national monopolies, the 
collision between which is among the causes of war. It is 
probable that all these theories are partly true and partly 
false, but the historian who pins himself down to any one 
of them will quite certainly go astray. Most chimerical of 
all is the idea, which one of my critics impresses on me, that 
the victory of the workers in the class-war would be the road 
to eternal peace. A doctrine which assumes conflict and 
hatred to lie at the root of things is very unlikely to be 
exhausted when one victory has been won. But this too is a 
speculation which lies beyond history. 

Most of these theories, Spenglerian, Marxian and the like, 
are monism gone mad. In the varying and unequal conditions 
of nations, it is inherently improbable that any one theory 
will cover them all. The differences in their material condi- 
tions and systems of government and politics and still more 
in their education, culture and outlook on life, raise the 
strongest presumption that they will react in different ways 
to a given set of circumstances—a presumption abundantly 
justified by the present condition of the world. A Gibbon 
writing at a distance of fifteen hundred years and more from 
the events that he describes and knowing their sequel may 
discover some rhythm and logic which embraces them all, 
but the modest student of his own times who projects himself 
into a future beyond his horizon is soon involved in a web of 
nebulous, grandiose and pretentious speculation. This may 
be an amusing game for advanced thinkers, but it should not 
be confused with history. 

To see passing events, if he can, sub specie historia, and to 
bring them into some sort of relation with the past and with 
their setting in the world to-day is task enough for the 
historian of his time. That in itself may help to bring some 
modern theories into their right perspective. History does 
not encourage the idea that evil-doing is confined to one 
class or one period. One might suppose from reading Marx 
and his modern disciples that man’s inhumanity to man was 
first displayed in human history when persons called “ capi- 
talists ” appeared upon the scene. But in truth we have to 
forget all that was suffered by slaves and serfs in antiquity 
and the middle ages, and all that is now being endured by 
men, women and children in the struggle for a bare living in 
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eastern and non-industrialised countries, before we can begin 
to think of industrialism and the capitalist system, whatever 
their shortcomings, as having worsened the lot of human- 
kind. If this thesis be placed in either a world or a historical 
setting it at once becomes a glaring paradox. The notion 
that a writer of history should seriously adopt it and seek 
confirmation of it in a narrative of events is surely an illus- 
tration the more of the fanatical temper which attends so 
much economic and political theorising in these times. 

I would add a note about another fashion of these times 
which is likely to complicate the writing of history. This is 
the habit of using autobiography to vent old quarrels and 
grievances. The passion of self-justification which animates 
so many recent works of this kind, both British and foreign, 
the evident desire of the distinguished authors to pluck the 
laurels from all brows but their own, their lack of considera- 
tion for old friends and colleagues who shared with them the 
burden and heat of the former days—all this seriously 
detracts from the value of their testimony from a historical 
point of view. Historians who deal with their writings, as 
they must, will find themselves compelled to weigh and 
check at every turn, to discount their evident bias and 
undertake elaborate researches to correct or corroborate 
their assertions. It is strange that men who were fated to 
play a part in the stupendous crash of systems and dynasties 
which took place in their time should not have learnt a little 
humility from their overwhelming experience. 

The historian has to be on his guard equally against the 
military critics who fight battles after the event, and the 
political writers who pass confident judgments out of a full 
knowledge of what came after. No battles would ever have 
been lost and few political mistakes would have been made, 
if generals and statesmen had possessed the same knowledge 
as their critics. The art of government is the perilous and 
uncertain one of feeling a way through the fogs which envelop 
the future, and the historian will only do justice if he tries 
to put himself into the position of those who undertook this 
task at the time when they undertook it. For all of them 
visibility was always bad. 

J. A. Spenper. 


“OUR CIVIL LIBERTIES.”* 
ONCEPTIONS of civil liberty do not greatly vary from 


one country to another. Freedom of speech ; religious 

toleration ; imprisonment or penalty only by process of 
law ; the opportunity for every citizen to have a voice in 
making and changing the law—these have been accepted, 
wherever the matter has been fully considered, as the con- 
stituent elements of political freedom. But there has been a 
vast difference in the manner in which individual nations 
have set about to secure them. Generally speaking, the 
continental method has been the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man. In these islands we have adopted an entirely different 
procedure. Such terms as “ liberty of thought,” “ freedom 
of the press,” are practically unknown to our law. What 
we have done is to build up a great series of safeguards to 
protect British citizens against any unwarranted invasion of 
their rights and any unauthorised deprivation of their 
possessions. The security for the liberty of the subject in 
this country consists in the checks and restraints that we 
impose upon those who happen to be in authority. To make 
my meaning clear I will give two examples. 

In the summer of last year public opinion was deeply 
stirred by the incident of Flying-Officer Fitzpatrick. That 
was the name of the young man who was said to have carried 
a suitcase “in a suspicious manner.” Having arrived in 
London in the small hours of the morning, he was trudging 
through the streets of Victoria, looking for a hotel, when he 
was accosted by two plain-clothes policemen. He was under 
the impression that he had to do with bandits. A struggle 
ensued, in which his arm was twisted and he suffered a few 
minor injuries. A few days later the matter was raised in the 
House of Commons. After a heated debate the Home 
Secretary yielded to the obvious feeling of the House and 
promised that a full inquiry should be held. Everyone 
knows the result. 

What a contrast! In Germany, those who were known to 
differ from the dominant party were being assaulted, prose- 
cuted, and herded into concentration camps. And no one 
dared raise his voice in protest. In this country the whole 
work of Parliament was held up for over an hour, the Home 

* An Address delivered at the Liberal Summer School, August 7th, 1934. 
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Secretary had to promise an inquiry, leading members of the 
House of Commons joined in the debate—all because one 
single British citizen had received a few minor injuries at the 
hands of the police. 

A famous leading case provides my second example. Early 
in 1923 a number of persons were arrested by order of the 
Home Secretary, transported to the Irish Free State and 
there interned without trial. One of the deportees, Mr. 
Art O’Brien, applied for a writ of habeas corpus. The appli- 
cation was refused by a Divisional Court, but granted by 
the Court of Appeal, and O’Brien was immediately released. 
Mark what followed. O’Brien and his fellow prisoners were 
members of a subversive and revolutionary organisation. 
The Home Secretary had acted mistakenly but in all good 
faith, and undoubtedly in the interests of public safety. But 
O’Brien and another deportee instituted proceedings in the 
High Court for illegal arrest and false imprisonment. An 
Indemnity Bill had to be rushed through Parliament in order 
to relieve the Home Secretary from the consequences of his 
action. Had it not become law the Home Secretary would 
assuredly have been mulcted in damages. 

These, then, are the safeguards of British liberty, the 
constant supervision by Parliament of the executive and the 
fact that those in authority, from the humblest official to 
Ministers of the Crown, are answerable, if they exceed their 
authority, to the ordinary courts of law. Yet each of these 
safeguards has been considerably weakened in the last few 
years, and each of them is in great danger at the present time. 

Part II of the Unemployment Act provides that the mem- 
bers of the Unemployment Assistance Board are to be 
appointed by Royal Warrant. They are not to be under the 
control of the Minister of Labour, and will therefore not be 
answerable to Parliament. If an ex-service man feels that 
he has been unfairly dealt with in the matter of his disability 
pension, his Member of Parliament can raise the subject on 
the floor of the House of Commons and obtain a full explana- 
tion from the responsible Minister. But if the same Member 
endeavours in future to raise a grievance arising out of a 
determination by the Unemployment Assistance Board he 
will receive the answer that this is a matter for the Board, 
and the Minister of Labour cannot accept responsibility. It 
is true that the Board is to make an annual report. But 
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what comfort is it to the man who has a grievance in October 
to be told that the question can be raised when the report is 
published in the following March? This is only one example 
of the movement to evade constant Parliamentary super- 
vision. 

Now I come to the far more serious menace of the inroads 
being made in the Rule of Law. The most dangerous enemies 
of British liberty are not Sir Oswald Mosley or Mr. Harry 
Pollitt. They are a body of conspicuously efficient, high- 
minded, incorruptible, public-spirited men who have their 
being in Whitehall. The real antagonist is not the potential 
dictator but the actual bureaucrat. 

Of recent years Parliament has tended more and more to 
enact the outlines of legislation, leaving the details to be 
filled in by Ministerial orders, rules and regulations. In this 
way they have delegated to Ministers, that is to Government 
Departments, most extensive law-making powers. So much 
so, that of recent years the annual volumes of statutory orders 
have been far bulkier than the statute books themselves. In 
the exercise of such powers Ministers are, as a rule, subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Courts. When an order is made in 
pursuance of an Act of Parliament any person aggrieved can 
go to the Courts and apply for a writ of certiorari. If the 
Courts find, upon inquiry, that the Minister has exceeded the 
powers given him by the Act, they will quash the order. 
In the present century, however, there has grown up a 
practice of inserting in statutes a clause which ousts the 
jurisdiction of the Courts. Generally it runs as follows: 


The Minister may confirm the order and the confirmation shall 
be conclusive evidence that the requirements of this Act have been 
complied with, and that the order has been duly made and is within 
the powers of this Act. 


Such a clause, to take two examples only, appears in the 
Housing Act, 1925, and in the Agricultural Marketing Act, 
1931. The Committee on Ministers’ Powers, which reported 
in March 1932, regarded such a proviso as objectionable and 
doubted if it was ever justified. They recommended that 
there should always be a period of at least three months, and 
preferably six months, during which the validity of any order 
could be challenged in the Courts. ke 
Put simply, a clause of this kind means that the Minister 
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concerned may do something which is uléra vires and, there- 
fore, illegal; but as long as he purports to act in pursuance 
of the statute no one has any redress. The last occasion on 
which powers of this kind were sought was during the passage 
of the Agricultural Marketing Act, 1933. It was pointed out 
by Punch that Mr. Elliott would be able to decree that all 
bacon producers should wear brown bowler hats and there 
would be no appeal. Fortunately, thanks to the insistence of 
Sir Herbert Samuel and Lord Reading, the clause was modified 
so as to allow a twenty-eight days’ period of challenge. 

His Majesty’s judges have often commented unfavourably 
upon legislation of this type. The late Lord Justice Scrutton 
once referred to “this kind of Star Chamber clause,” and 
Mr. C. K. Allen, in his little book, Bureaucracy Triumphant, 
recalls a memorable interchange of views in the Lord Chief 
Justice’s Court. The question to be decided was the validity 
of a Ministerial order under the Housing Act, 1925. The 
newspaper report runs as follows : 


The Lord Chief Fustice: Is your argument this: That any order 
of the Minister, however far it may depart from the Act, has effect 
as though enacted in the Act if it purports to be made under the Act ? 

The Attorney-General : That is so, my Lord. Of course it doesn’t 
sound very pretty in that form—(laughter)—and I would prefer to 
say that the Court will not inquire whether it is within the Act. ... 

The Lord Chief ‘Fustice : Do you say that if, under the name of an 
improvement scheme under this Act, the Minister sanctioned any- 
thing whatever, it would have statutory effect ? 

The Attorney-General ; | think that is so.... 

Mr. Fustice Talbot: Suppose Parliament had intended to say 
what the Attorney-General says that they have said, how could they 
have expressed it better than they have done? 

The Lord Chief Fustice : They might have said, “ After the passing 
of the Act the Minister may do what he likes.” 

Mr. Fustice Swift : That is what they have said. 


This question of the control of the Courts has figured prom- 
inently in the recent utterances of Sir Stafford Cripps. In 
Problems of a Socialist Government he tells us that his Emer- 
gency Powers Bill will be wide enough in its terms to allow all 
that will be immediately necessary to be done by Ministerial 
orders. A few pages later he goes on to say : 


In the extended use of Ministerial orders for giving legislative 
effect to the general principles laid down by Parliament, one great 
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change must be effected. At the present time it is left to the 
Courts to decide whether these orders are within the powers given 
by Parliament. It is always possible for them to be challenged in 
the Courts and to be declared invalid. This power must be taken 
from the Courts and the sole right to challenge such orders must 
rest with Parliament. ... 


In other words, the subject must look for redress not to the 
Courts, but to Parliament. But is it really a satisfactory 
answer to say to the person aggrieved by a Ministerial order : 
“You may obtain redress if you can persuade a majority of 
the House of Commons to vote against the Government of the 
day”? For that is what it amounts to. Not only have our 
masters in Whitehall the power to make new laws. They also, 
in several instances, have power to unmake existing laws. 
For example, the Local Government (Scotland) Act, 1929, 
empowered the Secretary of State to make by order “ any 
adaptations or modifications of the provisions of any Act 
necessary to bring these provisions into conformity with the 
provisions of this Act.” Again, the Rating and Valuation 
Act, 1925, enabled the Minister to make an order which 
might “‘ modify the provisions of this Act so far as it may 
appear to the Minister necessary or expedient for carrying 
the order into effect.” 

There is a famous and frequently quoted saying of the 
present Lord Chancellor : 


Amid the cross currents and shifting sands of public life the 
Law is like a great rock upon which a man may set his feet and be 
safe, while the inevitable inequalities of private life are not so 
dangerous in a country where every citizen knows that in the Law 
Courts, at any rate, he can get justice. 


We should all like to believe that those words are true. But 
the rock is swept away when Ministers, to serve their depart- 
mental ends, may alter the law at their pleasure. And how 
can the citizen be sure of getting justice when the Law 
Courts are prohibited from inquiring into the validity of 
Ministerial orders ? 

The encroachments of the executive upon the functions of 
Parliament and the judiciary constitute, in my view, the 
greatest danger to the liberty of the subject. But they are 
not the only danger. It is useless to provide against the 
maladministration of our laws, if those laws are in themselves 
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subversive of civil liberties. That is why the Liberals in the 
House of Commons have spared no effort to resist the Incite- 
ment to Disaffection Bill. I will not weary you by enumer- 
ating all its provisions. But in the Bill as originally intro- 
duced there were two proposals which we should not allow 
to be forgotten. Section (2) (1) made it an offence for any 
person to have in his possession, “‘ without lawful excuse, any 
document of such a nature that the dissemination of copies 
thereof among members of His Majesty’s Forces would be an 
offence under Section one of this Act.” This meant that the 
prosecution would only need to prove possession. The onus 
would then shift to the defence, and the accused would have 
had to prove affirmatively the innocence of his intentions. 

Section 2 (2) was even more remarkable. “If any person 
does or attempts to do, or causes to be done or attempted, 
any act preparatory to the commission of an offence under 
Section one of this Act, he shall be guilty of an offence under 
this Act.” To appreciate the absurdity of this subsection it 
is only necessary to work out the form of indictment that 
would have been framed if it had become law. “ Richard 
Roe, you stand indicted for that you on the first day of April 
1935 did cause to be attempted an act preparatory to an 
endeavour to seduce ... .” Almost any action, however 
commonplace, might have come within so wide a definition. 
On Standing Committee the Attorney-General himself 
admitted that “if a person of thoroughly bad character, a 
Communist, took a ticket at Waterloo for Aldershot .. . that 
might be an act preparatory to the commission of an offence.” 

It is perfectly true that the Bill has been drastically 
amended. The words, ‘“‘ without lawful excuse,” have given 
place to a provision making it necessary for the prosecution 
to prove criminal intent, and the “ preparatory act” has 
gone altogether. But why was the Bill ever introduced in its 
original form? The agitation to which it has given rise, 
supported by people of widely divergent political views, is 
undoubtedly a matter for congratulation. Moreover, the 
extent to which amendments have been accepted shows that 
a British Government, however enormous its Parliamentary 
majority may be, must still have regard to the criticisms of 
informed and enlightened public opinion. But it remains a 
sinister thing that the original measure should ever have been 
laid upon the table of the House of Commons. 
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Lastly, how can we obstruct and reverse the tendencies | 
have tried to describe ?. We need an association of people who 
are prepared to make resistance to the encroachments of 
authority their first political objective. We cannot trust a 
Government capable of introducing the Incitement to Dis- 
affection Bill as it was originally drafted, or, on the other hand, 
politicians who announce that their first measure on obtaining 
control will be an Emergency Powers Act which will give 
their proclamations the force of statute law. In my opinion 
it can only be done by a Liberal Party or, better still, by a 
Liberal Alliance. And do not let us imagine that for such 
an alliance we should look only in one direction. An 
appreciable number of the younger members of the Con- 
servative Party are really Liberals who have lost their way. 
But to achieve this purpose we must re-state and re-emphasise 
the articles of our belief. Liberalism came into being as an 
insurgent movement, a protest against authority and privi- 
lege. The need for rebels is greater now than it has been for 
a century. As in the past, the duty of Liberals is to lead the 
perpetual struggle against the oppressors’ wrong and the 
insolence of office. 

DinciE Foot. 


THE: EFFECTSeOP THE 
FRANCO-RUSSIAN RECONCILIATION. 


HE late M. Barthou remarked that the part of his 

policy that had met with least understanding and 

appreciation at the hands of his compatriots was the 
rapprochement between France and Soviet Russia. He added 
that it was at the same time the part of his policy that was 
the most pregnant with benefits. How did that change of front 
on both sides become possible? What made the rapprochement 
possible? And what are likely to be its consequences ? 

It may be said that in the period between the conclusion 
of the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk and M. Herriot’s trip to Russia 
in 1932 there reigned between France and Russia definite 
hostility ; at first violent and open, thereafter less evident 
but none the less acute. The Soviet Union in the eyes of the 
French population is a symbol of various unpleasant things ; 
of the renunciation of the alliance while the war was in full 
swing, and of the wilful destruction of modern civilisation. 
To the Bolshevist leaders France stands for the former 
accomplice of Tzarist tyranny and for the very incarnation 
of bourgeois capitalism. Was it not France that chiefly and 
almost alone supported the Denikins and Wrangels? Did 
she not welcome with open arms the Russian ‘“‘ Whites”? 
Did she not protect Poland, whose resistance to Muscovite 
invasion was led and electrified by General Weygand ? 

The result of this Franco-Russian hostility became visible 
from 1922 in the shape of a friendship between Russia and 
Germany which found its expression in the Treaty of Rapallo. 
Russian territory became available as a German arsenal ; 
thanks to German credits and German technical means, 
Russia was enabled to surmount the difficulties due to lack of 
capital and to begin her process of industrialisation. The 
Reichswehr took in hand the task of training the Red Army 
and air-fleet. Even far more than American engineering, it 
was German engineering that trained the first Russian 
technicians. There were less political divergences between 
Russia and Germany than between her and the other Euro- 
pean powers ; Germany was then ruled or apparently ruled 
by the Social-democrats with supposedly Socialist aspira- 
tions ; both powers detested the Versailles settlement and 
sought to overthrow it: the Reich in order to reconstruct 
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German greatness, Russia in order to activate the world 
revolution. This naturally contributed towards good rela- 
tions. Yet, when all is said and done, these good relations 
led to few practical results save in the economic field, for 
Russia’s army was not at that time capable of assuming the 
offensive and the country was absorbed entirely in the task 
of giving birth to a new order of things. Still, in intention, 
in general aims, Russia was revisionist and expansionist. 

Such a collaboration between Berlin and Moscow could not 
but keep up Franco-Russian estrangement. The Soviet Union 
renewed diplomatic relations with Berlin, with Rome, even 
with London, before she did so with Paris. Rumania, 
France’s ally, could not make up her mind till August 1934 to 
recognise the Soviet Government ; Jugoslavia, France’s other 
Balkan ally, has not yet done so. The rapprochement between 
Poland and Russia, which preceded the new phase of Franco- 
Russian relations, was not, at first, viewed with great favour 
in Paris. France tolerated rather than approved of a policy 
which she suspected of harbouring possibilities of revolu- 
tionary infection. 

Two factors contributed to a complete reversal of the 
situation. In Russia itself a deep-going transformation took 
place. Not that the Soviet Union abandoned Communism, 
for what very slight signs there are of a possible gradual 
modification of the social order due to the rise of a new élite 
are in their infancy and indeed scarcely perceptible. But a 
very visible change took place in the attitude of the Com- 
munist State towards the whole of the capitalist powers. Its 
hopes of proselytising became feebler ; it admits, haltingly 
perhaps and but temporarily, that universality is not a con- 
dition sine qua non of the continued existence of a Communist 
State. Moreover, a civic sense, something akin to what we 
call patriotism, is showing itself in Russia and is, at least as 
far as foreign affairs go, tempering the fighting ardour of 
Communism. 

The Soviet Union, which had fondly dreamed of revolu- 
tionary expansion, now concentrated on preparations for the 
defence of its own territory. The Muscovite rulers are afraid 
of war to-day because they know their history and they 
realise that war has always been fatal to the rulers of Russia. 
The Napoleonic wars led to the Decembrist movement, the 
Crimean war imposed the reforms of Alexander II, the 
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Japanese war was followed by the bloody riots of 1905-6, 
and the world war ended by bringing the whole system of 
Tzardom to the ground. Wars, even victorious wars, have a 
way of leading to unpleasant consequences for Russian rulers. 
The longer the régime lasts, the stronger it becomes, the 
greater also becomes the fear of war. And yet this war is 
looming ahead as a grim possibility, looming ever nearer and 
nearer : war to the East as well as war to the West. 

Russia tried to foster and profit by a Chinese rising ; that 
attempt failed. But she is becoming daily more convinced 
that it is merely a question of time before she will be at 
deadly grips with Japan, which, using Corea and Manchuria as 
bases, will seek to push the Russians away from the Pacific 
coast, to drive them out of Mongolia and to throw them back 
into Siberian fastnesses. Little confidence is to be gained 
from a study of the operations in 1904-5. Hence the policy of 
extreme conciliation followed by Russia towards Japan, a 
policy of untiring patience that has just found its crowning 
point in the sale of the Manchuria railway line; but hence 
also the steady concentration of troops and war-planes on the 
Russo-Manchurian frontier and the rising fear of warlike 
complications between Moscow and Tokio. 

The second factor that contributed to this revision of 
foreign values in Moscow was Germany. It is indeed a 
pregnant coincidence that the growing Russo-Japanese ten- 
sion in the Far East comes at the same moment as the advent 
of Hitlerism in Germany. Hitler must be anathema in 
Moscow. Not only because Hitler is the sworn foe of Com- 
munism, not only because he is the oppressor of the Jews, 
who are still powerful in Russia, but because the new-fangled 
version of Germanism has designated the fertile plains of the 
Ukraine as the God-given field of German expansion. Herr 
Hugenberg stated it bluntly in his famous memorandum at 
the London conference last year; less bluntly perhaps than 
Hitler states it himself in his book Mein Kampf. One might 
perhaps dismiss these literary emanations as impertinent 
effusions. One cannot dismiss the actions that give them 
substance. The recent rapprochement between Germany and 
Poland is for the Russians a clear writing on the wall. It is 
the prologue of a veritable crusade in which they are fondly 
condemned to play the réle of Infidels to European civilisa- 
tion. 
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The Soviet Union is threatened in the East. She is threat- 
ened in the West. These threats coincide in time. They are 
surely amply sufficient to warrant Russia passing from one 
camp into the other. She was revisionist : she is now anti- 
revisionist. She favoured the overthrow of the territorial 
order of Europe ; she now favours its maintenance. She has 
radically altered her course. 

That alteration, of course, led Russia on to the same path 
as France, so that a reconciliation became natural. How did 
this possibility present itself to France? How was she 
disposed to consider it? It may be stated at once that the 
French Government from the very outset realised the neces- 
sity and the advantages of closer relations. But the great 
majority of the French nation was not of the same mind. 
This is hardly to be wondered at. Memories of the Red Terror 
that marked the birth of the new régime are still alive. The 
bourgeoisie and peasantry fear the Red contagion. The 
Russian émigrés in the course of years accumulated valuable 
sympathies in France. The ex-service men have not for- 
gotten the great betrayal of Brest-Litovsk. The Left political 
groups undertook the task of making Russian friendship 
palatable to the people. M. Herriot set to work in this 
direction. M. Cot, at that time Air Minister, did likewise 
after his air-trip to Moscow in 1933. 

The Russians, on their side, were not inactive. They were 
in a hurry. They wanted to jump instead of walking. They 
talked of an alliance and tried to induce M. Paul-Boncour to 
carry this talk into practice on a big scale. The French 
Foreign Minister did not agree to proceed so far nor so 
quickly, but he did initiate steps likely to lead to a rapproche- 
ment. When M. Barthou came to the Quai d’Orsay he found 
things in this condition. He continued the conversations that 
had already begun and, as was his wont, he very decidedly 
and quickly laid down the formulas he had in mind. Chief 
among these was that there should be no alliance, for that 
would have been contrary to the Barthou policy which moved 
within the orbit of the League of Nations and sought to 
prevent the formation of antagonistic groups of powers. 
Rather did he aim at a collective organisation of the 
Powers so as to consolidate the existing order of things. 
The basis for such an organisation was security rooted in 
mutual guarantees of frontiers and mutual engagements of 
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assistance should an attempt be made to disturb these 
frontiers. 

That was M. Barthou’s ruling principle, and he tried to 
apply it in that collection of suggested agreements that were 
to have constituted the Oriental Pacts. Bluntly stated, it 
was a project for an Eastern Locarno. Like the Locarno 
arrangement itself, the Eastern series of agreements was to be 
essentially in the interests of peace; the theory of French 
statesmen being that, since no power can be reasonably 
expected to be amputated of one of its provinces, any revision 
of existing frontiers must necessarily imply war. By agreeing 
to the inclusion in the pact of the three Baltic states, Esthonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania, the Soviet Union implicitly abandoned 
any dream of extension in the direction of the Baltic coast. 
Similarly, Germany would by this means endorse abandon- 
ment of any schemes for the “‘ Germanisation ” of the Baltic 
states, and Poland that of possible annexationist designs on 
Lithuania. The inclusion of Czechoslovakia meant a second 
and formal recognition of an accomplished fact: the incor- 
poration of the Carpathian and Slovakian districts in the 
Czechoslovak State. Poland’s signature would have implied 
repudiation of territorial ambitions in the Ukraine, and that 
of the Soviet Union would have set the seal on her acceptance 
of the frontiers fixed by the Treaty of Riga. Finally, German 
assent would have confirmed the Reich’s self-denying ordin- 
ance regarding the Polish Corridor and acceptance of the 
present Eastern frontiers. 

The plan was, therefore, primarily one for the conservation 
of existing frontiers ; it was a collective plan, open to all, in 
the execution of which victors and vanquished would have 
stood shoulder to shoulder. Had it come to pass, the peace of 
Europe would have been firmly seated on two unshakable 
pillars : the Locarno of the West and the Locarno of the East. 
And it would have been a peace acceptable to all and honour- 
able for all. Any such plan to be effective must be rooted in 
the League of Nations, and for this reason it became indis- 
pensable that the Soviet Union should become a member of 
the League. Juridical chaos would have ensued had a member 
of the League pledged itself to render assistance to a non- 
member against another member, as would have been the 
case had France intervened in Russia’s favour in the event 
of a Russo-German conflict. 
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The course of events is sufficiently known. Poland rejected 
the pact politely ; Germany did so with a certain brusqueness. 
Both avowed their preference for bilateral pacts. There has 
been seen in this attitude something equivalent to a reaffirma- 
tion of territorial ambitions. Great though these obstacles 
were, they had not discouraged the indomitable M. Barthou, 
and at the moment when he was assassinated he was preparing 
to reopen the conversations and to reply to the Polish and 
German objections. The pourparlers were to continue. They 
are continuing. 

These conversations may not lead to any result. They may 
fail to persuade Poland and Germany ; or it may be merely 
Germany. In that case the great plan will remain a plan. 
Would it be possible to replace it by some arrangement of 
more limited scope? To vary the question: will the Franco- 
Russian entente remain a simple project, or if not, what form 
is it to assume? 

France does not contemplate a return to the old pre-war 
Russian alliance. It would run counter to the whole spirit of 
present-day French diplomacy, and French public opinion 
would be against it, for it would fear lest fraternity in the 
foreign field might lead to awkward intimacies in internal 
politics. While that is so, it remains none the less certain that 
the Franco-Russian entente, on a much more modest scale, 
will be put into practice, for it has become an absolute 
necessity for both powers concerned. It is a necessity for 
Russia because she must secure the possible assistance of the 
pacific Powers, among which France stands in the front rank, 
in order to discourage plans for a recasting of the map of 
Europe, and particularly for an “‘ Eastern colonisation,” that 
have been put forward insistently by National Socialist 
writers and orators and which might be made to appear to the 
harassed German people as a remedy against the economic 
crisis from which it is suffering more and more acutely. 
Moreover, Soviet Russia must take every precaution against 
possible joint offensive adventures by Germany and _ Japan. 
Since Moscow is exposed to pressure from Germany, Moscow 
is bound to look around for possible support, and can only 
find it in France. 

For France a reconciliation with Russia is a thing totally 
different from what it was in 1892 or what the Russian 
alliance was till 1917. Geographical conditions have radically 
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altered. There is no common frontier any more between 
Germany and Russia. Poland interposes between them, and 
without Polish co-operation no effective action of the Red 
Army against Germany is conceivable. Polish sanction for 
the passage of the Red Army through her territory is exceed- 
ingly doubtful, for she no doubt fears that once there, the 
Russians would be difficult to get rid of. 

It is evident, therefore, that from the purely military point 
of view a Franco-Russian entente in 1935 could not be expected 
to have the same effectiveness as the Franco-Russian alliance 
of 1892. But partial effectiveness is perfectly conceivable. 
It should be remembered that the Soviet air-force is admir- 
ably trained for work at long distances. Even if the Russian 
army were prevented from active intervention, the Russian 
“¢ potentiel,”’ so far as industry is concerned, would weigh very 
heavily in the scales. The efficiency of Russian industry is 
great, and it could render immense services to the powers of 
the Little Entente whose possibilities in the way of manu- 
facturing munitions and war material are very limited. 
There is the further factor that a benevolent attitude of 
Russia would have a liberating influence on these Govern- 
ments of the Little Entente since it would ensure their full 
security in the flank and rear. This, particularly in the case 
of Rumania, would enable them to align the whole of their 
forces elsewhere. The goodwill even of a neutral Russia 
would be of singular advantage to these powers. 

The benefits of a Franco-Russian entente must be sought 
not only in the military, but especially in the diplomatic field. 
If this entente comes to pass—and it is to-day in a fair way of 
coming to pass—it will at least for some time to come give 
an element of dependable permanency to Russian policy. A 
Russo-German partnership would represent a very definite 
danger, for in the disruption of Poland it would find an 
historic ground of action ready prepared. Tradition, similar 
tendencies towards expansion, the absence of a natural 
frontier : these are elements that might well lead to the two 
Powers coming together again in a common lust of division 
of the spoils. If she were abandoned to herself, Russia might 
well return to her ancient policy. She did so at Rapallo, and 
she might do so again. The hand that is extended in friend- 
ship to-day must be grasped, for to-morrow it might be 
withdrawn. The biggest advantage of a Franco-Russian 
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entente is that it is an alternative and an antidote to a Russo- 
German entente. 

There are other advantages of a minor, but by no means 
negligible, nature. Instances may be given. The encourage- 
ments given by Moscow to Angora have been a powerful 
factor in shaping the conciliatory attitude displayed by 
Kemal Pasha. The formation of the Balkan Union, which is 
essentially a work of peace, was indirectly but efficaciously 
favoured by Soviet Russia. 

In conclusion, it cannot now be denied that the admission 
of Soviet Russia into the League of Nations, which was the 
necessary preliminary to a Franco-Russian rapprochement, 
has been and is to general advantage. The creators of the 
League had wished for Russia’s membership. Deprived of 
American co-operation, abandoned, at least temporarily, by 
Japan and Germany, the Geneva institution was on the best 
way to lose gradually that character of universality which it 
must preserve if it is to live and which is the surest guarantor 
of peace. Russia’s admission has redressed the balance and 
extended the League’s sway over a whole continent. Since 
the Soviet Union to-day stands for peace, its influence at 
Geneva can only be beneficent. 

Such are the considerations which, in the mind of the 
French Government, prevailed over all the disadvantages 
which might attach to a rapprochement with a Power adminis- 
tered by a régime not only different from but entirely oppo- 
site to that of France, and a Power withal which represents 
not only a Government but a Faith. The fear can never be 
altogether absent lest diplomatic co-operation entail dangers 
of social contamination. But there are after all two sides even 
to that medal. It is permitted to cherish the hope that to 
open up to the Soviet Union the family of nations and to 
enable her to lead a normal life may contribute to preparing 
her return to a mode of existence less exceptional than it is 
to-day. Frankly, the chances for such an evolution are but 
slight. But there are observers who believe they perceive the 
first signs of it. Were that process to be accelerated, the 
Franco-Russian entente that to-day looms ahead would be 
more than a well-inspired political operation: it would 
become an event of beneficent importance for humanity. 

FrepERIc SABATIER. 


DEMOCRACY IN SWEDEN. 


HY is it that Scandinavian democracy functions, and 

functions well, at a time when in most other countries 

it is either dead or moribund? That is one of the 
fundamental questions that cannot but strike even the most 
casual observer who happens to visit Northern Europe. In 
politics, just as in ladies’ dresses or in modern philosophy, 
there are fashions that come and go and nobody quite knows 
why. It has become fashionable to assert of late that demo- 
cracy is inefficient, stupid and corrupt, in fact that it is com- 
pletely played out, and that a régime of “ authority” (in 
black, brown, or red shirts) is the only salvation from the 
destructive effects of parliamentarism. And all of a sudden 
you see a country, Sweden, where the very reverse is true. 
Here democracy is full of vitality, it acts instead of merely 
talking and criticising ; it is constructive, cautious and in the 
widest sense of the word conservatively progressive. Further- 
more, in this respect Sweden is not alone; in Denmark the 
position is almost identical, and Norway seems to be gravitat- 
ing to a similar state of affairs. In fact, the development and 
consolidation of democracy in the Scandinavian countries is 
striking and undeniable. And it is essential to realise that the 
bearers of the democratic idea are no longer the bourgeois 
liberals, or a radical intelligentsia, but primarily workmen, 
peasants and the lower middle classes. This makes it particu- 
larly interesting and original. 

An important reason why democracy is so successful in 
these countries is, of course, the fact that the Left is privi- 
leged to enjoy singularly able, honest and vigorous leadership. 
These men are not dry theorists and really do not care a scrap 
about what Karl Marx said, or what some of the other socialist 
gods wrote to each other. The Swedish socialist leaders 
are eminently practical men, they are realists, and they are 
nationally minded. Most of them are disciples and former 
colleagues of the late Hjalmar Branting, a very remarkable 
man and a very great statesman, whose influence is still 
strongly felt in the present-day politics of the country. The 
result is a Cabinet of personalities, mostly of very humble 
origin (they are proud of it), who sit side by side with scholars 
and learned professors. Mr. Per Albin Hansson (the Premier), 
Mr. Sandler (Foreign Minister), and Professor Undén (Minister 
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without portfolio), are its leading members. In Denmark 
the venerable Mr. Stauning has also established a long and 
successful record as Prime Minister. 

But leadership alone, essential though it is, could never be 
the sole reason for the expansion of democracy in the Scan- 
dinavian countries. A most important factor is that of 
national character. It has often been asserted, before demo- 
cracy went out of fashion, that there are some countries that 
are ripe for it, whereas certain others as yet are not. Presu- 
mably, the meaning of this would be that the moral develop- 
ment of the latter category of countries must also eventually 
tend towards democracy. But events of recent years seem to 
indicate fairly clearly that this is not so, and that one must 
distinguish between countries to whom freedom and liberty 
are congenial and those to whom they are not. A glance at 
Swedish history and even the most superficial acquaintance 
with Swedish mentality leave no possible doubt as to the 
Swedes’ democratic propensities. 

To begin with, they have never been serfs, nor have they 
ever indulged in any slave trade. That alone raises them above 
most of the other nations. The Swedish peasants, who even 
to-day represent two-thirds of the population and until the 
recent industrial development constituted an even larger 
proportion of the population, have always been free and have 
always taken an active part in the affairs of the State. From 
the first Swedish parliament onwards (it met in 1435 and will 
celebrate its 5ooth jubilee this year) the peasants have occu- 
pied a conspicuous position in every Riksdag. It was a peasant 
rising that liberated Sweden in 1434, under the leadership of 
Engelbrekt, from the Danish yoke. It was with a peasant 
army that Gustaf Wasa, the creator of the Swedish State, 
finally threw out the Danes in 1521. Gustavus Adolphus saw 
in his fight against the Roman Catholic Church a divine 
mission in the cause of liberty. When in 1905 Norway finally 
broke away, and did so in a somewhat provocative manner, 
Sweden agreed to this separation—the union had been a per- 
sonal one through the King, who ruled over both countries— 
and behaved with calm dignity and in a thoroughly demo- 
cratic spirit. Again, after the war, Sweden accepted in the 
fairest and astoundingly conciliating way the, League of 
Nations’ decision in the delicate and vexatious Aland Islands 
question. A fascist or nationalist government might have seen 
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a casus belli in the attributing of a territory with a 95 per cent. 
Swedish population to another country, i.e. Finland. 

But such is the Swedish national character. They hate the 
very spirit of compulsion. Idealism, humanity and freedom 
are very real sentiments with them, which they feel instinc- 
tively. That is also one of the main reasons why they so 
thoroughly disapprove of fascism and nationalism. The 
Swedes are practical and sentimental. “A race of lyrical 
engineers ” somebody once called them. They certainly have 
a quite remarkable aptitude for engineering, and also for 
making new inventions. It is amazing how many things they 
actually have discovered, and these range from dynamite to 
steam turbines! Perhaps they are a little slow and reticent, a 
bit heavy and awkward (they themselves realise this and 
suffer from it), not particularly humorous and not very tem- 
peramental, but they can become quite ebullient when some- 
thing happens to strike their inner chords. And this hidden fire 
suddenly flares up when something happens to wound their 
sense of fair play, or decency, or humanitarian spirit. It is 
characteristic of the Swedes that the Kreuger scandal filled 
the whole nation with a sense of burning personal shame. But 
there is one thing that makes free intercourse with them 
rather difficult at times: they are exasperatingly touchy! 
This is probably one of their worst faults; like all human 
beings, they also have others. All of these, however, are 
strongly outweighed by their great qualities. 

Reverting to the question of fascism and nationalism, it 
must be said that the former—despite frantic efforts, especi- 
ally among the young—plays no part in Swedish public life, 
except perhaps a ridiculous one. Furthermore, it is divided 
into several groups and clans that are all busy fighting each 
other. The events of June 30th in Germany have completely 
deflated that movement, and it has also covered itself with 
shame and ridicule by a hoaxed attempt on the life of one of 
its members—an obvious effort to create a Swedish Horst 
Wessel. The programme of the nationalists or conservatives 
does include, of course, certain reactionary elements, but it 
is not really extremist. The recent communal or Landsting 
elections have proved that the Swedish people have no use 
for that sort of thing. In fact, these elections have shown a 
state of affairs that is almost unprecedented in any country, 
namely that the Government, after two years of office, not 
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merely lost no votes but very substantially increased them. 
That, especially after two such difficult years, and in view of 
the prevailing world tendency to the extremes of Right and 
Left, is a true triumph for the Swedish Social Democratic 
Government. 

It would be idle to pretend that the development of the 
democratic idea in Sweden has proceeded without conflict or 
irritation. Despite the fact that her democracy is old, her 
present form of parliamentary system is young, and only 
dates back to 1918. The struggle of democracy, under the 
leadership of Karl Staaff, against the crown and conservatism 
began a long time before the war. But it was in 1918 that the 
so-called “ Democratic break-through ” took place and pure 
parliamentarism became the established régime. To-day the 
crown is entirely democratic and works in close and harmoni- 
ous co-operation with the Riksdag and the socialists, who are 
now its largest single party. No one has a clear majority. 
Perhaps one day the socialists will have. But for the present 
they are relying upon the support of the Peasant Party, which 
is not represented in the cabinet but co-operates with it, 
especially in agricultural matters and in the very successful 
fight against unemployment. 

This anti-unemployment drive of the government was for a 
long time delayed by a serious strike in the building industry. 
Its settlement last February, however, was followed by the 
immediate development of considerable activity in building 
and associated industries. Great demand was created for 
bricks, cement, tiles, woodwork, furniture, glass, iron and 
similar commodities. This in its turn favourably affected 
many other trades, and the result was the reabsorption of a 
large number of workmen into production. It is a remarkable 
fact that the present employment figures in Sweden are the 
highest recorded for this particular period of the year since 
1920. In the textile, iron and steel industries conditions are 
especially favourable, while all the other industrial groups— 
with the exception of the chemico-technical one—show more 
than moderately good employment. The number of unem- 
ployed has fallen to just under 60,000, which is substantially 
lower than in any of the recent years, but none the less shows 
that despite the progress achieved in that direction, the prob- 
lem of finding work has not yet been entirely solved even in 
Sweden. 

VoL. CXLVII. - 
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An important member of the Swedish Cabinet recently 
observed to the present writer that it was wrong to attribute 
too much credit for Sweden’s remarkable recovery from both 
the world and the Kreuger crises to her government, and that 
a great deal has happened for reasons over which he and his 
colleagues have had no control. Whether this excessive 
modesty is justified or not, the present prosperity of the 
country remains quite astounding. According to League of 
Nations statistics, Sweden occupies the first place among all 
the nations as far as the expansion of production is concerned ; 
from mid-1933 to mid-1934 her production rose no less than 
31°8 per cent. It is true that thanks to the exceptionally 
fortunate natural foundations of her economic superstructure, 
Sweden benefits in a particular degree from every improve- 
ment in world trade, since her main exports, viz. timber, 
pulp, paper, iron ore and high-class steel products are among 
the first to be favourably affected. But to this must be added 
the very wise and cautious monetary policy of the Riksbank— 
Sweden abandoned the gold standard a few days after this 
country did—which has made it possible to derive every 
advantage from a devalued currency, and at the same time 
build up a very strong position for the krona. Indeed, the 
accumulation of gold and foreign currencies at the Riksbank 
is such that if the rate were not deliberately pegged to sterling, 
on the strength of its cover alone the krona should stand at a 
substantial premium. It is, however, extremely unlikely that 
Sweden will abandon the Sterling Club, since she has gained a 
great deal by belonging to it. Her foreign trade has been 
continuously growing in volume, and despite the increased 
importation of industrial raw products, her balance of trade 
for 1934 is more favourable than during the four previous 
years, The total turnover is back to that of 1931, and prices 
are approximately on the same level. 

All these factors give Sweden to-day a unique position not 
only among the other countries of Northern Europe, but in the 
world in general. And it is particularly gratifying to the pres- 
ent author, who in the hour of Sweden’s greatest moral and 
economic distress, ventured to write in the ConTEMPORARY 
Review in November 1932 that “ Sweden in 1932 has been 
severely shaken, but she has survived in a remarkable way. 
Unless the world crisis crushes everything, the country seems 
to be on the eve of a new era of successful political and 
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economic development.” During the last few months of 
1934 Sweden’s marvellous economic recovery seems to have 
assumed a somewhat slower pace. A turn in the present wave 
of prosperity is hardly in sight, but there is no doubt that in 
certain aspects something like saturation point has nearly 
been reached. The extreme liquidity of the banks clearly 
shows that it is becoming increasingly difficult to employ 
money profitably at the present low rates of interest. In that 
respect, of course, Sweden has to contend with the same 
problems as, for instance, this country ; but there things have 
actually gone so far that the banks no longer accept fresh 
deposits. Hundreds of million kronor are lying idle, and yields 
on government and industrial bonds have reached quite un- 
precedented low levels. When the Government offered for 
subscription a 3% per cent. loan of 70 million kronor at 9g, 
within half an hour five times that amount had been sub- 
scribed. The Finnish 44 per cent. loan issued in Stockholm 
by a group of banks was ten times over-subscribed in twenty 
minutes. Money is simply rushing into bonds of this type, yet 
the share market appears somewhat neglected despite its not 
inconsiderable attractions. All through 1934 the Stockholm 
bourse index has been rising, and most shares are to-day sub- 
stantially higher than twelve months ago. But the turnover 
is relatively small, and, in the words of the quarterly report of 
the Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget, ‘‘ it seems that the un- 
settled times have debarred people from making investments 
‘in shares, which in view of the low level of interest would 
otherwise have been alluring.” Incidentally, it is worth noting 
that this bank, which was more involved in the Kreuger crash 
than the others, has had a spectacular recovery, and that its 
shares have trebled their value within something like a year, 
standing to-day well over par again. 

Indeed, the Kreuger crash is hardly ever mentioned at all. 
Occasional reports of legal proceedings that are still taking 
place; or the reappearance of Kreuger’s brother Torsten, who 
was recently released from prison and appears to consider 
himself the victim of a kind of legal vendetta ; or the move- 
ments of some of the more spectacular figures concerned in 
clearing up the complicated affairs of the former industrial 
and financial giant, attract a little curiosity. But on the whole, 
as far as the general public is concerned, the whole business is 
as dead as the late Match King himself. It is worth mentioning, 
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however, and incidentally a striking proof of the present 
author’s original contention about Kreuger being a great 
constructive genius as well as a crook, that all his industrial 
companies are doing quite well again. The Boliden gold-mine 
has exceeded all expectations, and even the Match Trust 
seems to have seen the worst and to be gradually recovering. 

There is an atmosphere of prosperity and happiness about 
Sweden; unlike most other countries to-day, these people 
are content. At least they have every reason to be, for they 
are in a singularly fortunate position. Their very smallness 
is an advantage, both internally and externally. The machine 
of state cannot become so great and unwieldy there as it 
invariably does in larger countries. And they are not involved 
in any of the major international issues, which enables them 
to take a detached view and exercise a most welcome moral 
influence. Here there is a great point of similarity between all 
the Scandinavian countries, and the realisation of this fact 
undoubtedly has greatly contributed to their recent somewhat 
spectacular rapprochement. 

With the present state of affairs in the world, they must 
feel particularly keenly a similarity of fate and also a similarity 
of interest, both political and economic. England is their 
great problem: how to go on selling to this country, and 
whether they can rely on British assistance in case they ever 
did get dragged into some international complications, which 
needless to say, for their part, they are determined to avoid. 
People who pretend to be knowledgeable assert that some of 
these questions were discussed when Mr. Anthony Eden paid 
a visit to the three Scandinavian capitals last autumn. 
Officially, at any rate, this was stated to be a purely private 
visit, an act of friendship and a gesture of reaffirmation of 
solidarity between the Scandinavian democracies and this 
country. Whether this visit had any deeper causes or pur- 
poses—and that only a person well in the secrets of the gods 
can say—its significance, even on its face value alone, is quite 
considerable. England’s friendly relations with the three 
Scandinavian countries are so firmly established that they 
hardly call for a discussion. They are one of the few tradi- 
tional, definite and constant features in an otherwise unstable 
and continuously changing political world. Friendships are 
not so easily made: they must be looked after and handled 
both delicately and intelligently. Especially when your friend 
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also happens to be your best customer—as England is to 
Sweden—or when the friend is doing his utmost to become a 
good customer, as Sweden is doing with England. These 
economic considerations are a very strong tie between the two 
countries, although by no means the only one. 

Both national character and the political organisation of 
England and Sweden have a great deal in common. Allowing 
for local idiosyncrasies, such vital characteristics as a strong 
sense of duty, reticence, poise, a certain instinctive conservat- 
ism in private life combined with an equally instinctive belief 
in the fundamentals of political democracy, are shared by 
Swede and Englishman alike. In this respect it is important 
to emphasise that all the Scandinavian countries, and especi- 
ally Sweden, have firmly resisted all temptations of solving 
any of their problems (whether due to the world crisis or local 
conditions) by any deviations from established constitutional 
and democratic lines. There is nothing their socialist rulers 
resent more than the accusation of class dictatorship or of 
partisan spirit. And they have all taken an uncompromising 
stand against communism. In domestic as well as in foreign 
affairs, in matters political and in matters economical, they 
have kept up a fine standard of freedom, stability and good- 
will. Sweden’s present wave of prosperity is a well-earned 
reward for it, and shows the great value of the spirit of co- 
operation as compared with personal, class or national 
egoism. 

Again, the cultural relations between the Scandinavian 
countries and England are as old and as firmly established as 
the political ones. They follow English literature with the 
keenest interest. Translations from the English, especially 
since the war, have greatly increased in number—very largely 
at the expense of German books. There is hardly an English 
work of interest that does not get promptly translated into 
one or more of the Scandinavian languages. A personal know- 
ledge of England, especially among the business community, 
frequently adds to the latent pro-British feelings of the Swedes. 
There is hardly anybody among the merchants, shippers and 
bankers who has not visited Great Britain at least once or 
perhaps even quite frequently, and who has not established 
some personal contacts with British friends. In return, Eng- 
land, or in fact the whole Empire, sends over an annually 
growing number of tourists. These invariably enjoy their 
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holidays in Northern Europe in a quite particular degree, 
since it is one of those rare places that is both picturesque and 
clean—a not too frequent occurrence in the rest of the world, 
where tourists usually have to choose either one thing or the 
other. Within the last few years, despite the crisis, the num- 
ber of British visitors to Sweden has more than doubled 
itself. 

It is a great pity, however, that even these tourists, not to 
mention the people who stay at home, are abysmally ignorant 
of all things Swedish, or all things Scandinavian. The history 
and the cultural life of these countries is worth studying. It is 
fascinating. In this connection Mr. Bernard Shaw did a truly 
noble deed when he devoted the whole of his Nobel Prize 
money to the establishment of an Anglo-Swedish Literary 
Foundation to promote the publication in England of transla- 
tions from Swedish authors. A great deal of useful work has 
already been accomplished by this organisation, and the latest 
publication sponsored by it is a most excellent Short History 
of Sweden, by Ragnar Svanstrém and Carl-Fredrik Palms- 
tierna. Mr. Eden carried an advance copy of it on his Scan- 
dinavian trip. 

If only Swedish were a world language, some of their 
actors—that great genius Anders de Wahl for instance— 
would have achieved international renown. The theatres in 
Stockholm and even in the provinces offer the Swedish public 
an unusually rich variety of plays, well acted and well pro- 
duced. English drama occupies a place of honour in their 
programmes. The films, which, before the talkies were in- 
vented, had a great international reputation, are beginning 
to re-emerge from a long period of comparative obscurity. 
The opera is one of the best in Europe, and also has a magni- 
ficent orchestra. Sculpture, painting, architecture, peasant 
arts and crafts—in all of these the Swedes have become world 
famous. In fact, the study of their achievements in all fields 
of human activity: be it politics or economics, industry or 
commerce, art or gastronomy (mention of the latter, though 
belated, is vital) cannot but strike the observer as extra- 
ordinary. How do they do. it? After all, there are only 
63 millions of them—less than the population of Greater 
London! A great little country. And in many respects a 
model and an inspiration. 


GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK. 


SPIRITUAL OPTIMISM. 


HE Archbishop of York has recently published his 

Gifford Lectures on Nature, Man and God,* which were 

delivered in the University of Glasgow in the academical 
years 1932-3 and 1933-4. It appears to the present reviewer 
that the systematic conclusions reached in them may rightly 
be described as spiritual optimism. And this for two reasons. 
In the first place, if the beliefs and hopes of optimism can be 
reasonably sustained, this is only possible provided that a 
spiritual philosophy of the universe be held. And, secondly, a 
truly spiritual explanation of the universe must needs be 
optimistic, if this term be understood as meaning that, while 
the graver problems of reality are taken fully into account, 
any spiritual philosophy must be dominated by the supremacy 
of the Idea of the Good. 

Dr. Temple has made in this volume the most important 
contribution to philosophic theism that has appeared for 
some years. Its range is immense, stretching from the 
Doctrine of Perception to that of Eternal Life and treating 
of everything that comes between with remarkable thorough- 
ness and lucidity. The argument proceeds by well-ordered 
stages, and rears a massive structure of reasoned thought with 
courage and completeness. The clarity of the author’s mind 
and the straightforwardness of his treatment bring, not only 
his conclusions, but the processes by which he reaches them 
well within the range of philosophical thinkers and of all who 
take an intelligent interest in the greatest subjects of human 
concern. The work is in itself remarkable ; it is all the more 
so, as coming from one who is charged with the unceasing 
tasks and cares of his high ecclesiastical office. While the 
foundations of the Archbishop’s thought were laid in earlier 
books that were produced while he enjoyed greater leisure, 
his Gifford Lectures show a careful estimation of the problems 
to be dealt with and a balanced maturity of judgment in 
regard to them which place them far in advance of anything 
that he had previously written. 

The limitations imposed by Lord Gifford upon the Lectures 
appointed under his endowment, restrict them, as is well 
known, to what is described as Natural Religion. This 
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abstract and rigid limitation is indeed question-begging. 
Has there ever been such religion, and, if so, where is it to 
be found? Religious faith, whether full or scanty, may be 
fortified by “ Natural” reasoning, but is never created or 
limited by it. Definite and diversified religions there have 
been and there are. It is perhaps possible, but extremely 
difficult to extract from these certain common characteristics 
of attitude and conviction. These, however, even if discover- 
able by abstract thought, have never been active or alive. 
Hence Dr. Temple, while loyally seeking to keep his argu- 
ment within the confines of the Gifford Endowment, is 
driven to claim the right to adduce the testimony of historic 
religions and, in particular, of the Christian Faith, to the 
essential characteristics of theistic belief. His Natural 
Religion is, to tell the truth, somewhat diaphanous. Again 
and again the form of Christianity becomes half-revealed and 
in its entirety dimly visible. It must indeed be said that the 
Natural Religion of these Lectures consists to a large extent 
of pre-suppositions and principles which are the impressions 
made upon the clay of reason by the living body of Christian 
Truth. This is not merely inevitable, but justifiable and, in 
the circumstances, salutary. 

In his first series of Lectures Dr. Temple dealt with the 
Transcendence of the Immanent; in his second with the 
Immanence of the Transcendent. To begin with, he criticises 
Descartes, as having led modern philosophy astray by 
starting from his famous aphorism, “I think, therefore 
I am.” He treated the mind, thereby, as concerned with its 
own thoughts instead of with the subject-object relationship, 
which is primary and brings the mind into immediate 
contact with reality. Hence he set subsequent philosophers, 
especially Berkeley, Hume and, to some extent, Kant, upon 
a wrong road, and gave them the unnecessary problem of 
seeking to discover in what way and to what extent thought, 
as subjective, stands related to objective reality. Thus arose 
the one-sided and erroneous contrasts of idealism on the one 
hand, and of materialism on the other. Dr. Temple’s position 
may, therefore, be described as that of Natural Realism, as 
it used to be called. This position, while fundamentally 
sound, as the Archbishop argues, is vital to the whole of his 
subsequent reasoning. In the unity, yet duality, of the object- 
subject relationship given in consciousness, each term is 
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fundamental. The objective element cannot be sacrificed to 
the subjective, as is the case with idealism, nor can the 
subjective be reduced to the objective, as is attempted by 
materialism. The human mind comes to itself in and through 
its direct experience of the objective world and as it does so 
finds universal mind to be the underlying truth and principle 
of the reality revealed in experience. Man is, above all, 
purposive, and his varied quests are ultimately unified as the 
“self-expression of a constant and constantly developing 
character ” (p. 432). Thought and action “ go hand in hand, 
the former arising in and out of the latter.” The emergence 
of consciousness at a comparatively late stage of evolution 
is a fact, and a fact that cannot be explained by what has 
gone before its appearance. In the early stages of conscious- 
ness man’s purposive intelligence becomes active in seeking 
to satisfy his animal needs within his narrowly restricted 
environment. Eventually, however, he comes to self- 
consciousness and to the acquisition of “ free ideas,”’ which, 
though derived from actual experience, can be used in order 
to deal with and interpret new situations and ever-extending 
interests. Thus man, as purposive, rises to the pursuit of 
“ apparent good.” 

The quest of “apparent good” involves valuation and 
thus men are led on to the progressive discovery of the 
values of Truth, Beauty and Goodness. These values are 
sought and found in objective reality and belong to it. Yet 
such is the relationship between subject and object that 
these values are only revealed as subjectively apprehended. 
Hence this very objective-subjectivity reveals mind in the 
objective world and leads to the apprehension and affirmation 
of creative personality, immanent in the universe and yet 
transcending it. It is only the recognition of this supreme 
and purposive personality that can yield an explanation of 
the universe that does not lead to further inquiries. It is 
final and satisfying. The presence and activity of this trans- 
cendent yet immanent purposiveness, thus apprehended, 
is made manifest in an ordered process, which culminates in 
the revelation of spiritual values and in the advent of 
creatures that apprehend, appreciate and pursue them. The 
Divine Personality, thus immanent, is universally and con- 
stantly active in Nature, otherwise Divine Sovereignty would 
be non-existent. But God is transcendent. The world minus 
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God would be nothing: God without the world would still 
be God. 

Having reached this conclusion in the First Series of 
Lectures, Dr. Temple discusses the Immanence of the Trans- 
cendent in the Second. Having explained what he means by 
Immanence, he declares that God goes forth to become 
immanent in His world through His Word. This means that 
He goes forth from Himself in love. God would not be what 
He eternally is, but for what He becomes in this self-mani- 
festation. Yet, despite the immanence of God in creation, 
its finitude leads to evil in Nature and to sin in man. It is the 
fact of sin that raises a serious problem. Its entrance into 
the world and its nature must be explained. Sin is due to the 
fact that the natural self becomes self-centred, and seeks 
apparent, instead of real, good. 

Self-centredness, though false, is mitigated and, for the 
time being, is partially beneficial. Man cannot deliver himself 
from it. To some extent he overcomes it in the pursuit of 
science and art, as well as for certain of the practical 
concerns of life; yet only for the limited purposes of these 
interests. If Men are to be brought out of self-centredness 
into the Commonwealth of Values, this can only be by “ con- 
version.” Such conversion cannot be effected by men them- 
selves. It must be the result of the active influence in grace 
of the true God made manifest in the appearance of a Person- 
ality, who, on behalf of God, claims men in love and for love. 
Only in this way do men find entrance into the spiritual 
commonwealth, which unfolds its meaning and is eventually 
perfected in Eternal Life—the final and all-embracing goal 
of the Divine purpose of Love. This summary must suffice 
for the present article. It only remains briefly to offer one 
criticism, and to make certain comments in support of the 
main positions of this great book. . 

The only criticism which the present reviewer desires to 
make concerns the Immanence of God, which Dr. Temple 
presses to an extreme that appears to be inconsistent with 
his conclusions in regard to the freedom of Man and its conse- 
quence in Sin. In presenting a doctrine of Divine Sovereignty 
which may be termed Augustinian, the Archbishop treats God 
as immediately and fully active at every point throughout 
the entire cosmic order and process. Any other view he deems 
incompatible with the Sovereignty which he seeks to exalt. 
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Do we not, however, find in the cosmic order the dawn of an 
autonomy, which prepares the way for freedom in man? 
May not God, as transcendent though immanent Personality, 
posit the material world as a self-ordering and self-contained 
system without reduction of what is essential to His Sov- 
ereignty ? Such a system, while in a sense involving the self- 
limitation of God, makes the cosmic order the basis of the 
full exercise of His Sovereign Will on higher planes, which 
emerge from and are built upon this cosmic order. Is it 
not possible that just as men, in the exercise of their authority, 
set up routines which they only modify on sufficient occasions, 
so God acts in the material world, as He certainly does in the 
spiritual world, in which freedom exists ?. The Creation of 
Man assumes the stability of the cosmic order, and yet confers 
the gifts of freedom with all that freedom involves. Man’s 
freedom, disastrous as its exercise has been, is subject to a 
threefold restraint and safeguard—namely, the activity of 
God, the constitution of His universe, and such kinship of 
human nature with its Creator that entire and permanent 
departure from God would mean its dissolution. These saving 
limitations all proceed from the fatherliness of the creative 
sovereignty of God ; they constitute the immanent conditions 
under which man’s freedom is exercised and, therefore, 
involve no external interference with it. Taken together, 
they give assurance that the triumph of God—the essential 
meaning of His Sovereignty—is certain, and that it will come, 
not by the suppression, but by the perfecting of freedom, 
the freedom of the sons of God. 

The following general comments in regard to the whole 
subject should be made: 

1. The spiritual values that are revealed through the 
interaction of man and the universe are essential to the 
explanation of Reality. The world as made manifest to us 
is the world as perceived through our senses, cognised by our 
intellect, valued by our affections, and acted upon by our 
will for the various needs of our being or well-being. Apart 
from the activity of all these the world is, for us, meaningless. 
All these activities, whether perceptive and intellective, or 
affectional, appreciative and selective are brought to birth in 
the world and nurtured by it. In regard to world-explanation 
they all stand or fall together. Sense experience and the 
ideas evoked by it are no more trustworthy than spiritual 
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valuation. For man as a purposive personality a valueless or 
an unvalued world is meaningless. Mankind, as social, can 
only be brought into fellowship by entering into a com- 
munity of values. Both this condition and the inspiration to 
satisfy it are given to man by the universe of which he is 
a part. Hence unless full credit be given to the spiritual 
experience which emerges within the universe and yet trans- 
cends its materiality, no reasonable interpretation of reality 
and its process is possible. 

2. It follows that the meaning of reality unfolds itself 
within the consciousness that apprehends and appreciates it. 
Human religion and poetry, science and philosophy, are not 
created by men as outsiders and imposed upon a possibly 
alien world. All these activities belong to man as the son and 
heir of the universe. The process of reality is their fontal 
source. The nature of the whole becomes self-interpretative 
in man. His purposiveness as seeking the “ self-expression of 
a constant and constantly developing character” springs, 
not from himself, but from the reality in which he is “ rooted 
and grounded.” In his spiritual experience, slowly developed, 
Reality seeks and finds its self-expression in a finite conscious- 
ness which rests upon and emerges from its creative source. 

3. Hence the True is the Good and the Good is the True. 
Man comes to himself only in pursuit of the Good. The process 
of the universe culminates in the fellowship of the spiritual 
values just because it is in these that the inmost heart of 
Reality is being revealed as its explanatory end. 

4. Thus the only complete explanation of Reality, as an 
organic whole coming to its fulfilment in process, is that it 
proceeds from the immanent activity of a Divine and tran- 
scendent Creator. Of His eternal perfection as Love it comes 
that the spiritual values of the True, the Beautiful and the 
Good become revealed and realised in man, as the only means 
by which he comes to himself in the universe to which he 
belongs. Man’s purposiveness is the finite expression of an 
universal purposiveness. His personality can only be ex- 
plained by the Personality to which he, in common with the 
universe, owes his being. That Man, in coming to himself, 
remains immanent in the world and yet transcends it, means 
that he is a trustworthy, though imperfect, reflexion of the 
transcendent, yet immanent, Creator. 

J. Scorr Lipcetr. 


IRELAND IN 1934. 


S I think of those Anglo-Irish controversies which, as 
Prine recently published second volume of the Life of 

Lord Carson has just reminded us, occupied so large 
a share of public attention in the years immediately preceding 
the Great War, I am chiefly struck by the mistakes we all 
made: Unionists, in imagining that one Democracy could 
indefinitely continue to rule another against its will, and that 
violent resistance to reform could be entered upon without 
fatal results to the theory and practice of Parliamentary 
Government ; Liberals—at least the more timid of them—in 
overestimating the value of statutory safeguards once self- 
government had been conceded ; Nationalists, in underrating 
the strength of Ulster feeling and the growing influence of 
separatist Sinn Féin. 

But of all errors, surely the most extraordinary was that of 
Lord Carson himself who seems both to have believed and to 
have persuaded others that, in the last resort, the interests of 
the scattered “ loyalists ” south and west of the Boyne, as 
well as the safety of the Empire, would be best served by 
cutting off Ulster from the rest of Ireland. The course of 
events has completely belied both these assumptions. If 
Protestants as such have not suffered in the Free State—and 
that is generally admitted—it is certainly no thanks to any- 
thing Lord Craigavon’s administration has done, or could have 
done, on their behalf. Nor is much proof needed that Partition, 
with its duplication of departments, and vexatious inter- 
ference with the course of trade, has inflicted grave injury 
upon both areas. One has but to read the speeches delivered 
at general meetings of the Great Northern Railway Co., or 
listen to the complaints of traders in such frontier towns as 
Londonderry, cut off from their natural markets, in order to 
realise how adversely large parts of Ulster itself have been 
affected by this unnatural division. 

But this is much less than half the case against Partition. 
Ulster feared to find herself of no account in a Dublin Parlia- 
ment. She failed to foresee that, under self-government, the 
artificial uniformity imposed upon Nationalists by the 
struggle for Home Rule must inevitably disappear, and that 
in seeking to maintain close political and economic relations 
with the Commonwealth she would find numerous allies 
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among those whom at that time she counted her enemies. 
What might Ulstermen not have achieved if they could but 
have had greater faith—I do not say in their fellow country- 
men—but in themselves? I can think of no issue from accept- 
ance of the Treaty (if indeed an instrument so revolutionary 
had in such circumstances to be contemplated at all) to the 
regulation of trade within the Empire, in which, having regard 
to the alignment of parties during the past fifteen years, they 
could not have played a decisive part. As things are, the 
existence of a separate government in the North-East has 
merely served to exacerbate Nationalist feeling, while quite 
impotent to affect that drift from the Commonwealth, which, 
with ever-increasing velocity, is sweeping away every safe- 
guard, Privy Council Appeals, Oath of Allegiance, Senatorial 
check on hasty or partial legislation, by which it was hoped 
to secure both the rights of the minority and the integrity of 
the Commonwealth. 

Now there are unquestionably many people on both sides 
of the Channel who, despairing of any other solution, and 
forgetting perhaps that Republicans are but a bare and 
doubtful majority even in the Free State, are prepared to 
advocate or to acquiesce in the creation of a ‘‘ Southern 
Republic.” For Englishmen, in particular, the idea may well 
have its attractions. Assuming some such arrangement as 
already exists in respect of coastal defence to be continued, 
England has (it may be felt) little to lose by frankly abandon- 
ing what now appears to have been irretrievably lost. To the 
tolerant, easy-going English mind, with its love of compromise 
and its aversion from “ nominalism,” it may well seem that 
at any rate peace in our time is to be attained by allowing 
complete self-determination to the opposed desires of majori- 
ties in north and south alike. Nay, even I, a citizen of the 
Free State, hating the partition of my country which would 
thereby be rendered perpetual, desirous of retaining my 
allegiance to the King and my rights as a British subject, 
conscious how much would be sacrificed by the exclusion of 
the greater part of Ireland from the Commonwealth, even I 
might, nevertheless, be willing to accept this thing if I were 
convinced that we should then be done with constitutional 
controversy and be able at length to concentrate upon the 
building up of a better social order. But what reason have 
we to expect anything of the kind? Whom is it hoped to 
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please ? Evidently not ex-Unionists or old-fashioned Nation- 
alists, nor the party of United Ireland led by Mr. Cosgrave 
and representing at least forty per cent. of the electorate, nor 
yet the followers of General O’Duffy ; for to all these the idea 
is abominable. Is it the Irish Republican Army? But it 
has declared, again and again, that to recognise any form of 
government other than the all-Ireland Republic proclaimed 
in 1916 is to be guilty of Treason. Mr. de Valera, then? 
Perhaps ; for on the subject of Partition he has for years 
been significantly silent. But has it not been remarked that 
when he speaks, as he so often does, of leaving the people 
free to choose a Republican form of government, he always 
carefully refrains from indicating whether the “ people” so 
invoked are, or are not, to include the electorate of ‘‘ Northern 
Ireland,” and whether the ‘“‘ Republic ” itself is to consist of 
twenty-six counties or thirty-two? One cannot believe that 
this obscurity is unintentional. His strength, from the very 
beginning, has lain in the pretence that the settlement of 
I92I was a dictated settlement. Can one really believe that 
any settlement, from which Ulster was excluded, would be 
regarded otherwise? Is it not more than likely that it would 
merely serve as the jumping-off ground for a new agitation, 
assured beforehand of much more general support and 
threatening far graver risks to the public peace than any we 
have experienced since the collapse of the “ Irregular” 
Rising of 1922? I suspect it was a tardy recognition of these 
facts that led to the abandonment of certain negotiations 
which I have reason to believe were set on foot between 
Dublin and London early in the past year. 

To turn now to more immediate, if in the long run less 
serious, issues. In the northern area by far the most remark- 
able development is the newly expressed determination of 
Lord Craigavon and his colleagues to maintain against all 
comers the system of Home Rule established in Belfast by 
the Act of 1920. It may or may not be true that self-govern- 
ment was in that year “ forced upon Ulster.” It is certainly 
true that in the interval, as might have been expected, local 
pride has attached itself to, and vested interests have en- 
trenched themselves around, the Parliament House at 
Stormont. At Twelfth of July demonstrations this year most 
of the abuse formerly levelled at Papists and Nationalists 
was reserved for a handful of Independent Unionist critics 
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who, in view of the grotesque cost of six-county administra- 
tion, had dared to hint at a return to the direct rule of West- 
minster. Ulster has learned what the rest of Ireland learned 
long ago: the folly of allowing Irish interests to be subordin- 
ated to the ever-varying exigencies of British party politics. 

In the Free State the year opened auspiciously for the 
opponents of the present administration. The merger between 
Cumann-na-nGaedheal and the Centre Party under Mr. 
Frank MacDermot (already attempted on the eve of the 
Election of 1933) had been achieved and completed by the 
adhesion of the Blueshirts, as the association of young men, 
successively known as the Army Comrades, the National 
Guard and the League of Youth—have come to be described. 
With characteristic modesty, Mr. Cosgrave had surrendered 
the chief place, continuing, however, to lead the United 
Ireland Party in Parliament; while in the constituencies 
General O’Duffy, with the assistance of Dr. O’Higgins (the 
original founder of the Blueshirt movement) and others, was 
being very successful in meeting and defeating the appeal 
of the I.R.A. and its kindred societies to the youth of both 
sexes. Moreover, the efforts of the Government to check his 
progress brought it twice at least into collision with the Courts. 
A writ of habeas corpus being sought on General O’Dufty’s 
behalf after his arrest while addressing a public meeting, the 
High Court ordered his immediate release, because, in the 
words of Mr. Justice O’Byrne, the Attorney General had 
failed to submit any evidence ‘‘ why, by whom, in what 
circumstances and for what reason” the arrest had been 
made; and when the Government tried to mend its hand by 
bringing against him a charge of sedition and of incitement to 
murder, the Court, being once more invoked, prohibited the 
Military Tribunal from hearing the case, pending the lodg- 
ment of certain affidavits which were not forthcoming. 
Thenceforth the Executive Council appears to have aban- 
doned the idea of striking directly at General O’Duffy, but 
sought to render the wearing of the blueshirt uniform a statu- 
tory offence; only to be again foiled by the refusal of the 
Senate to pass the necessary legislation. 

All these things tended to hearten the opposition, which, 
during 1933, had been suffering all the moral discomfiture 
consequent upon a double defeat at the polls. Further, it was 
confidently expected that the County Council elections, due 
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to be held in the summer, would show the country to have at 
last awakened to the disastrous consequences of Mr. de 
Valera’s economic policy. Viewed from this standpoint, the 
results were both disappointing and puzzling. Mr. de Valera’s 
Labour allies did badly, winning only some 36 seats out of 
742. But the Fianna Fail-Labour combination nevertheless 
succeeded in establishing an absolute majority on more 
than half the Councils, thus reproducing on local bodies the 
situation already to be found in the Dail. Government candi- 
dates did worse than had been expected in the large cities, 
such as Dublin and Cork, where, if anywhere, the Fianna Fail 
policies of high industrial tariffs, cheap food and the promo- 
tion of protected industries should have been popular; 
relatively well in rural districts generally, and best of all in 
just those areas which have been hardest hit by British 
duties on Irish livestock. Meath of the Pastures returned 19 
Fianna Fail councillors against 15 United Irelanders and 1 
Independent ; Kildare, centre of the ruined horse-breeding 
industry, 10 Fianna Fail and 7 Labour men against 12 
members of the opposition. A possible explanation of this 
last-mentioned phenomenon is that in such counties as these, 
rural and semi-rural labourers are not only relatively more 
numerous than elsewhere, but also more disposed to regard 
the large farmer or grazier (not always, it is to be feared, a 
very sympathetic employer) as the enemy of the poor. 
Indeed, one of the worst features of Mr. de Valera’s ad- 
ministration is that it has continually exploited the latent 
jealousies between town and country and between the poor 
and the well-to-do. Thus, within the last few weeks, the 
Minister of Lands has announced his intention of “ fine- 
combing” existing holdings with a view to further sub- 
division, and has apparently ordered a special return of all 
holdings of one hundred acres and upward. As our population 
increases, there may well be a case for reopening the bargains 
arrived at under the Land Purchase Acts; but, land being 
a finite quantity, at some stage or other the process of sub- 
division must stop, and meantime there is a very real danger 
in arousing expectations which can never be completely 
satisfied. Partly as a result of the Government’s land policy, 
still more through the ever-spreading stream of subsidies 
and grants (not always, if my information be correct, to 
those most in need) a most unhealthily large section of our 
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people live either in receipt or in expectation of official 
favours. 

Since the summer the Opposition has been greatly weakened 
by a quarrel between General O’Duffy and the Parliamentary 
leaders. The precise ground of the quarrel is obscure ; but it 
would seem that General O’Duffy, whose energy and organ- 
ising power is certainly superior to his political discretion, 
had become increasingly restive under the guidance of the 
Parliamentarians, while these found themselves rendered 
responsible for speeches and actions which they disapproved. 
For some months before the split it was apparent that the 
Blueshirts, whose restraint under great and frequent provoca- 
tion, had hitherto been altogether admirable, were, here and 
there, getting out of hand. Farmers’ sons for the most part, 
they were naturally angered by the endeavour of the Govern- 
ment to collect the land annuities by means of forced sales of 
the stock which the farmers were unable to sell in the open 
market ; and some of them had done things which could not 
be justified. In certain districts trees were felled, roads 
blocked, telegraph wires cut; while in one instance an 
attempt to rush a sale-yard resulted in loss of life. Still more 
alarming than this sporadic disorder was the attempt made, 
apparently with General O’Duffy’s approval, to commit the 
Opposition as a whole to approval of a general combination 
to withold the annuities ; an approval which, however much 
they sympathised with farmers impoverished through the 
deliberate sacrifice of their only market, responsible states- 
men could not give. 

It is as yet too early to guess just how the split will develop ; 
but, remembering some Irish precedents, one can hardly hope 
that the breach between former friends will be easily or 
quickly closed. We may, I think, make up our minds that 
Mr. de Valera’s party will remain in power for a long time 
to come and that the economic quarrel with Great Britain, 
by now hopelessly involved with the Constitutional issue, 
will also continue. Just what this quarrel costs the two coun- 
tries no one knows. Few people realise that, notwithstanding 
tariffs, ordinary or retaliatory (such as the fs. a ton on 
English coal), the Free State is still one of Britain’s very best 
customers, having as recently as 1933 imported British goods 
to the value of over {19,000,000, a figure only surpassed 
within the Empire by India, South Africa and Australia. 
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On the other hand, Free State exports have slumped 
disastrously since Mr. de Valera took office, being valued at 
only {13,409,163 for the nine months, January to September, 
1934, or little more than half the corresponding figure for the 
same period in 1931. On the same showing, the adverse trade 
balance has jumped from {10,761,955 to {15,699,970; a 
rise all the more alarming in that our invisible exports 
(chiefly British and other “foreign” dividends, and re- 
mittances from American emigrants and migratory labourers 
in Great Britain) have greatly diminished. Signs of impover- 
ishment multiply. Trade droops; rates are unpaid; there 
are no buyers in the fairs ; the cost of living rises ; more and 
more people are registered as unemployed. Yet State ex- 
penditure mounts steadily. Every other day a fresh subsidy 
is announced, notwithstanding that already during the year 
ended on March 31st, 1934, the taxpayer had been called 
upon to finance bounties in support of a diminishing trade 
to the tune of over {2,000,000, in addition to close upon 
another {1,000,000 paid for by special levies under the Dairy 
Produce Act of 1932. The Pension list is swollen by grants 
to young men who, after the Treaty, took up arms against the 
Free State. An auxiliary “ defence force,” largely officered 
by similar elements, has been raised and equipped. The 
** dole,”’ abolished under Mr. Cosgrave, has been revived and 
extended to many persons, such as sons working on their 
fathers’ holdings, who were not previously reckoned as un- 
employed ; and all those in receipt of unemployment pay or 
home assistance (outdoor-relief) are now entitled to draw in 
addition a free weekly ration of beef. For the last-mentioned 
scheme—which is to cost the taxpayer some {600,000 a year 
and the general consumer by way of increased prices an amount 
not ascertainable—a small army of Inspectors has been 
enlisted. The State is to pay the butchers 5d. a lb. for beef 
so distributed, and the butchers are to pay the farmer for 
suitable beasts 25s. per live-cwt. Thus the latter will receive 
something more than the recent average price in the Free 
State, but fully 10s. per cwt. less than is obtainable in Great 
Britain or Northern Ireland as shown by comparable prices 
obtaining in Dublin, Belfast and other markets, Consequently, 
whatever else it may achieve, the scheme can hardly put a 
stop to the organised smuggling of cattle across the north- 
ern border, which, though punishable by heavy fines and 
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forfeitures, has, this past year, assumed formidable pro- 
portions. ; 

In all these official dealings one can see that strange mixture 
of shrewd calculation with idealism so characteristic of Mr. 
de Valera. He has never concealed his sympathy with those 
who refuse their allegiance to any but a Republican State— 
after all, that was his own attitude until 1927; and he may 
well consider it both politic and agreeable to endeavour to 
win over the more tractable of the I.R.A. by places and pen- 
sions. Similarly, I am sure he does believe a new orientation 
of industry and agriculture to be desirable; and if the 
English market for cattle is to be regarded as in a large mea- 
sure finally lost, and our present cattle stocks consequently 
excessive, what could be pleasanter than to reflect that this 
winter many will eat meat who rarely ate it before, and that, 
incidentally, the recipients of Government favour must surely 
show their gratitude at the next elections ? 

Those who are bound by self-interest to uphold his fortunes 
are indeed a numerous and variegated company, comprising 
not only these humble beneficiaries but, among others, the 
additional officials required to administer tariffs, subsidies 
and reliefs, and the manufacturers whose profits depend upon 
a continuance of high and almost universal Protection. Add 
to all this the Irish preference for persons to policy and the 
unquestionable appeal of Mr. de Valera’s unusual personality ; 
and it will be understood why he is able to do with us 
as he will. I suppose no Irish ruler since Strafford has had 
such power. The abolition of the University Franchise soon 
to be accomplished involves the disappearance from the Dail 
of some of the keenest and best-equipped critics of his ad- 
ministration. The delay which the Senate can impose upon 
legislation will in a short time be limited to three months ; 
a little later in the year the Senate itself, unless the Govern- 
ment changes its mind, will have disappeared altogether. The 
Army and the Police have been purged of undesired elements. 
Henceforward judges will be removable on the vote of the 
Dail alone ; and have already been warned that should they 
prove intractable, the Executive Council will know how to 
deal with them. In short, all the signs go to show that before 
1935 is out we shall be living under an autocracy—an 
autocracy not the less formidable because one subservient 
chamber will still be left to follow Caesar’s car. 


Hucu A. Law. 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN GERMANY. 


ERHAPS at no time in the history of Germany was the 

position of the Church, even of religion itself, more 

precarious than in the first years after the war. There 
was a general feeling that it had not justified expectations. 
It had been unable to prevent the war or to put an end to it. 
The best that could be said of it was that it resembled the 
stretcher-bearers carrying the wounded from the trenches 
but never actually in the thick of battle. When the war had 
been lost and a revolution came, as it were by surprise, it was 
believed that a new impetus was certainly not to be expected 
from the Church or religion, people being only too apt to 
confound the two and to attribute the failure of the former 
to the inherent weakness, unworldliness, or impracticability 
of the latter. 

This depreciation of religion, especially of Christianity, 
was not only due to the alleged failure of the Church during 
the war: its causes lay deeper. Philosophy had undermined 
the stability of values, teaching men to think in terms of 
relativity. The absolute had lost its hold, and thus Christian 
dogma with its claim to absolute value was discredited. 
Finally the teachings of Nietzsche, the cruder elements of 
which had by this time penetrated to the lower classes, found 
a considerable number of adherents as his neo-pagan attitude 
to life corresponded to their own. If you add the facts that 
the modern ideal was the sportsman or, as Count Keyserling 
put it even more pointedly in a lecture to the students of 
Marburg University in 1926, the chauffeur; that owing to 
defeat a frenzy of self-assertion had taken hold of many ; 
that a generation was coming to the fore whose fittest had 
been blotted out by the war; that even younger people 
stood aside mourning the death of an age; we shall 
not be surprised that spiritual things were at a very low 
ebb. 

This situation was not, as we have seen, initiated but it was 
emphasised by the paragraph concerning religious instruction 
in the Constitution of 1919. It resulted that parents were 
now no longer enjoined to send their children to Scripture 
classes, and only too many availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity thus offered. Boys and girls of fourteen were per- 
mitted, nay even encouraged, to choose whether they would 
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have any religious instruction or no. Thus a large number of 
children grew up practically without any knowledge of the 
Christian truths. There was, naturally, a widespread anti- 
Church movement among the workmen. To meet their 
demands classes for moral instruction were started, and 
confirmation was replaced by a ceremony named Jugendwethe. 
But also among the intellectuals there was a strong feeling 
against religion. Thus it happened that in High Schools some 
merely drifted away, others did not attend Scripture classes 
because they or their parents were socialists. Of those 
remaining only the minority were believers, the majority 
attending because their parents were conservatives and it 
was the thing to do.* 

The Youth Movement itself, originating in a feeling of 
opposition to the older generation, was in its beginnings 
essentially anti-Church. For the Church was considered to be 
merely another of the fortifications of an authority they so 
earnestly desired to break down, and the religious life they 
had seen was all but emptied of its meaning. The declaration 
at the meeting of 2,000 young people belonging to thirteen 
youth groups on Hohe Meissner in 1913, which still held good 
after the war: “ To shape their lives in absolute sincerity 
according to their own decisions and responsible to none but 
themselves,” was meant to be a challenge to all conventions 
and their root tradition—and we must remember that 
tradition was never in Germany so well established as in the 
Western countries. It was meant to be a challenge to all 
obsolete forms of life and thought. They felt they had some- 
thing new to show, a new appreciation of nature, a new 
feeling of community (though the word Gemeinschaft itself 
might have gradually been talked to pieces), a new zest in 
life and hope of mastering it in their own fashion, and not 
only of mastering it but in time being able to put their own 
interpretation on it, the feeling of having entered on a quest 
both fascinating and mysterious. 

The young men who came back from the war, the boys and 
girls who had taken their places in those four dreary years, 
were not the same as those who had felt ready to challenge 
the world in the golden pre-war days. There was the same 
enemy to face, but it had become more subtle. And none are 


* This development was, of course, more marked in the large towns of the 
Protestant north. 
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more susceptible to the spirit of an age than the very young, 
perhaps all the more so as they are destined to change it or 
put something new in its place. The age was cynical, or 
pessimistic, or simply tired—its most marked feature was a 
complete lack of stable values. And if there is one thing 
youth asks of life, it is stability—not security, but stability 
somewhere. It may be difficult for those who have not 
experienced it in their own lives to realise how devastating an 
effect this lack of stability has on youthful minds. They are 
not yet balanced enough to bear the onrush of conflicting 
theories. They are still groping after reality. And when they 
see that any partial truth they might have grasped can be 
contested and overthrown, when it dawns upon them that 
there is no reality behind the current solutions of life’s 
problems—in spite of all opposition they are bound to think 
in the terms of their day—that they are merely words, dry 
husks ; many grow callous, others give up in despair, while 
some, tired out, blindly seize any gospel that offers itself. 
Only a few hold on. 

I remember the last words of a lesson in 1920 by a very 
brilliant master, who had the gift of making Greek life and 
thought real to us, and whose favourite topic was its influence 
on modern philosophy. The discussion had brought us from 
Plato to Kant and his theory of antinomies. We were all 
fascinated, and when the lesson drew to its end I think we 
all believed we were on the verge of an important discovery. 
The bell sounded. ‘‘ Now, dear ladies, I leave you to your 
antinomies.”? The words have been ringing in my ears to this 
day. They have become symbolic to me. We had all been so 
eager to hear the master’s own opinion. He did not give it. 
He threw us back on our own resources. It was not that he 
would not, he could not satisfy our craving, belonging as he 
did to a generation of men who had been brought up in the 
historical school of thought, and, being afraid of their own 
authority, looked to youth for a solution of the problems 
they had failed to tackle themselves. 

The necessity of gaining some kind of foothold in a world 
which presented itself as a chaos of conflicting elements had 
become very urgent. This is the principal reason why his- 
torians of the Youth Movement, either deploring or rejoicing 
in the fact, can maintain that, about 1923, religion, in the 
broadest sense of the word, played a most important part in 
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the thoughts and discussions of young people.* What is said 
of the Youth Movement can equally be affirmed of a great 
number of those who did not belong to any organisation. 
In fact, the Youth Movement in its variety of expression was 
representative of the manifold tendencies which at the same 
time or in turns dominated the minds of the younger genera- 
tion as far as they were at all alive to the spirit of the age. 
Thus any statement made here concerning the Youth Move- 
ment can always be understood as referring to a larger body 
as well. In former times—this is meant figuratively, for the 
features of youth are forever changing, types recur, and the 
best one can do is to trace leading trends of thought not 
necessarily following each other in the order supposed—in 
former times boys and girls, trusting in their own strength, 
had felt they could build a world anew. Now they realised 
that theirs was a weakness which could only be transmuted 
into strength by some form of faith. 

There were two distinct groups with definite creeds and 
aims : the Socialist and Communist Youth organisations and 
the considerably older ones of the Churches. It seems futile in 
giving their names to evoke these ghosts of the past. Though 
the former were primarily class organisations with a strong 
tendency to prepare their members for the class conflict, the 
feeling underlying their activities, unacknowledged though 
it might be, was that of youthful reformers who believed they 
could shape the world according to their respective creeds. 
It was religion in a very vague sense indeed. For the Church 
and Christianity were still considered to be in league with the 
ruling classes and therefore as enemies. And yet some of the 
elements that go to prepare the way for religion were dis- 
tinctly recognisable ; the feeling that civilisation had turned 
man against his brother, that all were in reality “ in the same 
boat,” that “ something had to be done.” Thus Curt Bondy’s 
opinion, ‘‘ [ cannot prove it when I say that this irreligious- 
ness is not genuine but merely a pose, that if we go to the 
depths something profoundly religious can be found in the 
proletarian Youth Movement,’’} seems to hold good. 

The difficulty in the case of the organisations in any way 
connected with the Church is to distinguish between the 
genuine Youth Movement and parallel activities. In most 

* 


cf. Hans Schlemmer: Der Geist der deutschen Fugendbewegung, 1923, p. 173. 
t Curt Bondy: Die proletarische Fugendbewegung, 1922, p. 95. 
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cases the authority of adults made itself very strongly felt, 
and some of them subsequently earned a reputation which 
was not confined to the comparatively small group. Thus 
men like Gunther Dehn, who tried to interest younger 
theologians in the problems of practical Christianity in the 
large towns, and formed groups of boys not yet confirmed 
where he played games with them and told them stories not as 
a clergyman but simply as ‘‘ Herr Dehn”’; and the brilliant 
theorist of the Roman Catholic Youth Movement, Romano 
Guardini, soon became known to a larger public. Outside the 
Church organisations the influence of Karl Barth and Fried- 
rich Gogarten can be traced in the Youth Movement. Their 
ideas were put into practice by the group named Religiés- 
Soziale, who founded a Christian-Communist settlement at 
Sannerz and endeavoured “to live the Christian life to the 
glory of God.” 

Though these organisations which were under the sway of 
the Churches or dominant personalities were by some not 
looked upon as actually belonging to the Youth Movement, 
they were in reality the same. Their problems were to a large 
extent the same. Theirs was still a spirit of adventure. For 
though they believed themselves to be in possession of the 
key to the world—for the Protestants, the Bible: for the 
Roman Catholics, the Church of Rome—there still remained 
much to be done. Before they could enter into their inherit- 
ance they had to reform their own lives. And here they were 
faced by the same problems that challenged the others : 
problems of their own lives, such as discipline and charity 
down to the minor though apparently no less urgent ones of 
sex, dancing, smoking, teetotalism, and those of the world at 
large: the social problem and the problem of international 
relations. When we read periodicals dating from that com- 
paratively far-off time (1922-3) it is astonishing to see the 
mixture of spirituality and practical proposals—verses of 
sincere religious feeling, profound maxims, the next page 
actively joining in the battle against alcoholism and smoking. 
The youthful spirit takes hold of everything, trying to use it 
for its own ends or to shape it according to its own ideals. 
Even more astonishing is the depth of understanding pre- 
supposed in the boys and girls to whom Romano Guardini 
addresses his Letters on Self-discipline.* Beginning with the 

* Gottes Werkleute, Der Briefe tiber Selbsterziehbung erste Folge, 1921-2. 
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most trifling experience of everyday life he suddenly reveals 
the wealth of its meaning, pointing out how the simplest ges- 
ture or action can be transformed into a symbol of profound 
truths, showing the way to a perfect freedom which can only 
be realised through perfect surrender and subsequent dis- 
cipline of self. 

The Church organisations naturally comprised only a com- 
paratively small number of young people. The majority was 
still opposed to any established creed. Though there was a 
strong under-current of religious feeling it had not yet 
received any definite form. They exulted in that they had 
not yet found. This attitude seems as natural to youth as the 
craving for authority. It is the age of opposites, the age of 
growing powers, physical, intellectual as well as spiritual. 
Thus any limitation—and religious formule must of neces- 
sity present themselves as such to youthful minds—would, 
though it might be subconsciously sought, be felt as irksome. 
Their religious experience was, as yet, solely that of the 
First Person of the Trinity, to which many paths lead. The 
feeling of universal brotherhood is one, the realisation of 
nature the most used. But the deity which reveals itself at 
the end of this way is vast, vague, and undefined. It is only too 
apt to fade away with our changing moods; it has no power 
to claim worship ; it does not enjoin us to reform our lives. 

Thus, when life came with its exacting demands, they 
found themselves with empty hands. They had to begin their 
search anew. It is pitiful to watch this groping after reality 
as reflected in the contemporary novel. I remember reading 
one, Jupp Brand by Otto Briies,* not a distinguished book, 
but in its crudity revealing more of the truth than any 
greater work of art. A young workman is described, who 
spends a year travelling through the Germany of the inflation. 
It is needless to dwell on the post-war restlessness and sensa- 
tionalism he comes across. What is arresting in the book is 
the pathos of those young men and women who are seeking 
and not yet finding, one boy for instance trying to work out 
his salvation in complete solitude, another, a girl, giving all 
unworthily in unconscious imitation of a misunderstood 
Christ, everything as yet under the sign of futility, and 
nevertheless evoking in the reader wonder and pity because 
of the sincerity of the feelings revealed. 


G27 
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It is one of the laws of spiritual life that even sincere and 
powerful feelings as long as they remain inarticulate are only 
too easily led astray. The impetus towards religion was in 
many so vague and misdirected, and their longing for a 
definite interpretation of the world so strong, that some were 
satisfied with what anthroposophy or any other of the many 
modern pseudo-creeds might offer, while others joined mostly 
reactionary political groups, feeling, as they did, that their 
services were due to their country and people, their longing 
for stability being satisfied by the political and philosophical 
programme their party provided for them. In fact, the years 
which preceded the Nazi revolution seem to be coloured by 
political interests. 

Though the religious impulse described above might have 
become less conspicuous, it was by no means in abeyance. 
It can be traced in the steadily increasing number of students 
of both sexes who took up theology, in the interest students of 
other faculties took in theological problems. In the Marburg 
of 1926-8 I remember students of mathematics, philosophy, 
and comparative philology crowding the lecture hall of 
Rudolf Bultmann, a pupil of Karl Barth. Philosophy was 
only appreciated inasmuch as it treated metaphysical 
problems, metaphysics being actually akin to theology. The 
modern theories of phenomenology, though for instance 
Martin Heidegger firmly asserted, as his teacher Edmund 
Husserl had done many years before,* that phenomenology 
was ‘‘ Wissenschaft” and not “ Weishettslebre,” were taken 
in the spirit in which you might receive a gospel. Pure 
philosophy would not satisfy this craving for the absolute. 
It was at bottom a religious impulse, which can again be 
traced in the not infrequent conversions to Roman Catho- 
licism—Max Scheler was only the most prominent of many 
converts—as well as in the influence of men like Karl Barth 
and Friedrich Gogarten. It seems strange that the “ negative 
theology ” of the former and the even more sombre doctrine 
of the latter should have appealed so strongly to young 
students. But the fact can, I believe, be accounted for when 
we consider the barrenness and essential irreverence of the 
age. Better to return to the stern God of the Old Testament— 
this is in truth the Barthian conception of the Divinity—than 
to remain in a world devoid of meaning and authority. 

* In the first volume of the periodical Logos, 1916. 
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Better to submit to a complete depreciation of the individual 
than to continue with its inflation which is only too plainly 
marked out for failure. The value of the whole development 
of philosophy since the Renaissance was now doubted. The 
thinking for oneself, the setting up of man as a supreme judge 
of good and evil, which had found its consummation in 
Nietzsche’s doctrine of the superman, the Kantian theory of 
the subject which left the reality of the world out of account, 
a reality young people had only too definitely experienced in 
nature, seemed to have led man face to face with chaos. 

The only remedy, it was argued by some, lay in the revival 
of medieval tradition. This is the reason why, quite apart 
from the work of the Roman Catholic Action which had 
begun in 1922 with the aim of winning back the Protestant 
world to the Church of Rome, people began to show a renewed 
interest in Roman Catholicism. For instance, about 1923 
the halls of Berlin were crowded whenever Kaplan Fahsel, 
a convert, gave one of his lectures on modern philosophy, 
the subjects of which were chosen with a strong sense of 
what might appeal to the public—Rousseau, Schopenhauer, 
Nietzsche—while the influence of Romano Guardini, who 
began his lectures as Gastprofessor of Berlin University about 
the same time—Dante, Pascal, Nietzsche were treated in 
some of his classes—made itself felt even in the ranks of 
students of Protestant theology. This keen interest in the 
Roman Catholic attitude to life was not merely one of the 
many fashions of these bewildered years. It was more than 
that. It was an expression of man’s ever-recurring desire for 
stability, for authority, for a continuity of tradition. 

Perhaps it may be expedient to repeat that the spiritual 
experience we have tried to describe was not that of the 
majority. But that does not necessarily impair its validity, 
for spiritual matters have never been decided by a majority. 
What the more thoughtful among the young people realised 
so deeply—that they had reached a point where the old 
forms of thought, the traditions and shibboleths of the 
liberalistic age could not help them any further, and that 
they must somehow work their way back to stability and to 
an authority which could only be of irrational if not religious 
origin—was vaguely sensed by all. And there were certainly 
many who felt and acknowledged the necessity of a new 
spirit of community and social service. 

IRENE Marinorfr. 


GERMAN COLONIAL PROPAGANDA 
IN AFRICA. 


S ie German “ national reawakening ” has affected not 
only Europe; it has also perturbed the considerable 
non-German populations of the former German colonies. 
In this review we are concerned with the territories which 
were conquered by the Union of South Africa, or regarding 
which General Hertzog told the East African settlers’ delega- 
tion in London in 1930 “ the Government of the Union of 
South Africa had claims to be consulted on questions of native 
policy.” 

The British mandate over Tanganyika Territory, formerly 
German East Africa, covers a population of 8,000 Europeans, 
32,000 Indians and Arabs, and 4,800,000 natives. The 
Europeans consist of 1,841 British officials and their families, 
and a non-official population of 2,041 British and 2,217 
Germans. These figures, which are for 1931, should be com- 
pared with those for 1921 when the European population 
totalled 2,447, of whom 1,598 were British. The rapid influx 
of Germans cannot be ascribed solely to the return of pre-war 
settlers ; an increasing proportion of the immigrants is new 
to the territory. As there is no longer any discrimination 
against German immigrants the British element may soon be 
hopelessly outnumbered. The country is eminently suited for 
settlement and has been estimated to be capable of accom- 
modating over a million Europeans. 

Conditions are entirely different in South West Africa. 
Almost half of this country, which adjoins the Union of 
South Africa, is occupied by desert. Its native population is 
240,000 but of these 150,000 live in areas which are closed to 
Europeans. The white population numbered 14,830 in 1913. 
Of these 12,292, including 1,819 troops, were Germans ; there 
were also 1,799 British (mainly Boers). By 1921 the popula- 
tion had increased to 19,432, of whom the minority of 7,855 
were Germans, while in 1931 the total population was 
estimated at 32,840, composed of about 12,000 naturalised 
and unnaturalised Germans and 20,000 South Africans. The 
country is unsuited for intensive settlement and its possible 
maximum white population can be put down at 50,000. 
The majority of the white settlers are not immigrants: they 
are South Africans and thus native to the country. Few of 
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the present German population arrived before the great 
native wars of 1903-6. More than a third are post-war 
immigrants and all thus have recent ties with an overseas 
Heimat. Of the South Africans about eighty per cent. are 
Afrikaners (“ Dutch”) and of these a number were in the 
country in the German days. 

There is a conspicuous contrast in the administration of the 
two mandated territories. In Tanganyika, where the oppor- 
tunities for white settlement are considerable, British policy 
regards the interests of African natives as paramount ; in 
South West Africa, where there is little scope for a large white 
population, the settlers and the administration are agreed 
on the paramountcy of the white race. An important con- 
sideration is that the South West African administration is 
conducted by white officials who are native to the country, 
while in Tanganyika the officials are either men from overseas 
with no stake in the country and a traditional sentimental 
bias in favour of the natives, or Africans and Asiatics. 
Though it cannot honestly be said that the East African 
natives harbour any animosity against the Germans, they 
must undoubtedly prefer the power which declares that 
native interests shall prevail when they conflict with the 
interests of the white population (as laid down in the White 
Paper of 1923). 

Until 1924 when the Nationalists came into power, South 
African interest in South West Africa was half-hearted. 
General Hertzog had resisted the acceptance of the mandate 
over “‘ Naboth’s Vineyard ” as strenuously as he had opposed 
the military expedition in 1914. Most of the Germans and 
many South Africans expected that the Nationalists would 
return the territory to the Germans. Obviously this was 
impossible as the Union had not received the mandate from 
Germany and could only surrender it to the “ principal 
Allied and Associated Powers.” Moreover the previous 
administration had encouraged settlement to such an extent 
that by 1924 almost 1,000 farms, totalling about 19,000,000 
acres, had been allotted to over 1,100 settlers, most of them 
from the Union. During the war and the post-war inflation 
period German immigration was out of the question and as 
early as 1921 the South Africans (including no troops) made 
up fifty-nine per cent. of the white population. The Nation- 
alists were thus faced with the impossibility of handing over 
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a majority of their own people to the administration of a 
foreign mandatory. 

What their Government did do was to amplify the more 
liberal treatment of the Germans introduced in the latter 
days of the Smuts régime. Under Sir Howard Gorges’ 
administration there had been a distinct attempt to estab- 
lish a paramountcy of native interests—over those of the 
German settlers!* A sense of proportion was now introduced 
into native policy, and the Germans were also consulted in an 
increasing measure in public affairs. The gradual introduc- 
tion of self-government was considered and the free use of 
German in all official intercourse was conceded though 
English and Afrikaans continued to be the official languages. 
On the other hand an attempt was made to obtain control of 
the German schools by making financial assistance condi- 
tional on the introduction of the South African syllabus and 
the teaching of English and Afrikaans. Here the Administra- 
tion was on dangerous ground and its own experiences in the 
language and school questions should have taught it caution. 
With the advent of the first Nationalist Administrator in 
1926 the school and language questions received more sym- 
pathetic treatment but German national fervour had been 
increasing as the memories of the military occupation 
receded. These manifestations received flattering attention 
from the non-German section which regarded them as a 
challenge to the Union’s sovereignty: the South Africans 
began to shout back. 

Meantime South West Africa was granted a constitution. 
The preliminary arrangements had been made by General 
Smuts in London in 1923 when he concluded an agreement 
with the German government under which the Germans were 
automatically to become British subjects in order to share in 
the self-government of the territory. Those who did not wish 
to become British subjects could lodge a reservation of their 
German nationality with their local magistrate. But— 
“ according to German law no German could lose his German 


* Disagreement, particularly on native policy, between the Administrator and 
Union ministers created an acute situation. The complaint against Sir Howard was 
that he insisted that the benefit of the doubt should always be given against Germans 
in their disputes with natives; General Smuts’s action in appointing Mr. Gysbert 
Hofmeyr in his place seems to show that he considered the complaint to have some 
foundation. Mr. Hofmeyr later became known in connection with the suppression of 
the Bondelswart rising. 
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citizenship (Reichsangehérigkeit) as a result of an automatic 
naturalisation.”* Eventually over ninety per cent. of the 
Germans accepted this naturalisation. 

In 1926 elections for the new legislative assembly took 
place. Despite the fact that the voters roll showed a slight 
majority in favour of the South Africans, seven of the twelve 
elected members were Germans. The Administrator added 
two German and four South African nominated members. 
The Germans immediately took the offensive. They intro- 
duced a motion calling upon the Union Government to 
repudiate and destroy the blue book on German colonial 
maladministration.t In this they were supported by the 
South African members. In reply to the resolution, however, 
the Prime Minister pointed out that the blue book was not a 
South African document, that it was in fact a Parliamentary 
publication of the British Government ; at the same time he 
dissociated himself from its conclusions. The next step was a 
demand for the formal recognition of German as an official 
language of the territory ; this was refused. 

The significant feature of the present friction between 
South Africans and Germans is that it is essentially one 
between Afrikaners and Germans. The Boer tradition has 
always been pro-German and only the German assumptions 
of race superiority have brought about this radical change of 
attitude. The Germans unfortunately regarded their Afri- 
kaner fellow citizens, most of whom were men of humble 
station, as a race which had degenerated from the lofty 
standards of Kulturmenschen. The Boers resented this and in 
the unedifying game of tu quoque which followed retaliated 
with equally extravagant generalisations. The increasing 
assertiveness of the Germans also aroused an imperialist 
feeling in the Afrikaners ; perhaps it is more correct to say 
that a Monroe doctrine for South Africa had come into being. 
Nationalism had established the doctrine of South Africa 
First and now the Germans seemed to abuse their Union 
citizenship for the aggrandisement of Germany at the cost of 
South Africa. The South Africans, somewhat over-conscious 
of their liberality, expected perpetual humility and gratitude 
— the Germans who had been so docile under martial 
aw. 


* Geh, Reg.-Rat Dr. Ruppel in Koloniale Rundschau, 1924, p. 6. 
} “ Report on the Natives of South West Africa,” Cd. 9146, London, 1918. 
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Though the Germans had lost numerical strength they had 
consolidated their political strength in a single organisation, 
the Deutsche Bund. They retained their majority in the 
towns and controlled the municipalities. In the Assembly 
they were reduced to a minority of seven as against eleven in 
1929, but they could prevent the amendment of the con- 
stitution by withholding the requisite two-thirds majority. 
They feared absorption by the Union and their fear was 
increased by the settlement in the territory of several thou- 
sand Afrikaners who had immigrated from Portuguese 
Angola. (Incidentally, at the expense of the Union.) The 
depression enabled the Administration to obtain greater 
control over the German schools. German still remained the 
principal medium of instruction but the South African 
system predominated; this and increased inducements to 
send their youth to Union colleges and institutions the 
Germans regarded as attempts at denationalisation. They 
were aware that most of the children of Germans in the Union 
had been assimilated by the Afrikaners and they were deter- 
mined to preserve their Deutschtum, their German national 
consciousness, in South West Africa. 

Yet there were some attempts at co-operation. The South 
Africans agreed to support a request for the recognition of 
German as an official language, and in their turn the Germans 
joined in the demand for greater legislative and executive 
powers. But hardly had this sign of harmony been given 
when a fresh wave of German feeling gave rise to renewed 
recriminations. The Prime Minister, who had agreed in 
principle to both requests, forthwith made their enactment 
conditional upon the restoration of domestic peace. 

The growth of national fervour in the Fatherland had been 
noted with approval by the African Germans. The colonial 
associations in Germany and some of the German magnates, 
amongst them Herr August Stauch, M.L.A., the discoverer of 
the Liideritz diamonds, floated a land settlement company 
and equipped magnificent training farms for the accelerated 
settlement of German immigrants, most of whom were 
noblemen or ex-officers. The Stahlhelm, German boy scout 
and other youth organisations, and finally the Nazi Party 
appeared on the scene. German naval ratings toured the 
country and were féted by the enthusiastic populace, Dis- 
tinguished visitors like the Duke of Mecklenburg (one of the 
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leaders of the colonial movement in Germany), the Crown 
Prince’s eldest son, Dr. Rohrbach, one of the founders of the 
German colony, and Dr. von Lindequist,* a former governor 
and colonial secretary, visited South West and addressed 
meetings at which the deutsche Gedanke was kept alive. Most 
of these visitors who, it must be emphasised, are associated 
with the German colonial movement, concluded their missions 
with a visit to Tanganyika Territory. 

No one can blame the Germans much if they are even some- 
what noisily proud of the more respectful attention which 
Germany now commands, but it is to be deplored that their 
exuberance has jeopardised co-operation with the other 
section of the South West population. The majority of the 
German farmers know that a return of the country to Ger- 
many would cost them their only market—the Union. They 
admit that the present administration rests more lightly on 
the individual than the German system, which would have its 
compensations only if the German administration could spend 
millions on an unnecessary but voracious garrison. The 
majority realise that Germany cannot afford a colony which 
offers no space for her emigrants, produces few industrial raw 
materials, is expensive to administer and contains an un- 
assimilable alien majority. But however sceptical these 
Germans may be, they dare not voice their doubts. Most of 
them look forward to spending their leave in Germany and 
under German law they are still German subjects. .. . 

So the agitation for the return of the colony to its former 
owners continues to be encouraged in semi-official German 
colonial circles. Influential personages, in close touch with 
the Government and the Nazis, continue to fan the flame of 
German patriotism in the territory. Feeling has risen so 
high that stupid “ incidents ” have taken place and each has 
caused a wave of counter-feeling amongst the South Africans. 
The Union flag has been hauled down from the Government 
Offices in Windhoek ; the German imperial colours nailed in 
its stead. A protest by a moderate (but undoubtedly patriotic) 
German against the introduction of the Fiihrer principle into 
the school associations was punished by an attack on his 
property. Nazi uniforms and swastikas appeared everywhere 
and gemiitliche Germans began to discuss racial boycotts over 


* Since Herr Hitler’s accession to power, Dr. von Lindequist is a prominent member 
of the Nazi colonial committee. 
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their beermugs. The result was the introduction by the South 
Africans of a Bill for the prevention of racial propaganda or 
boycotts, the prohibition of “ foreign ” (i.e. non-British or S. 
African) political associations, the importation and distribu- 
tion of literature encouraging such associations, the wearing of 
private uniforms and the display of political symbols. The 
Bill was adopted after the Germans had left the House in a 
body, but the Union Government reserved its assent for six 
months in the hope that peace would be restored. 

As early as October 1932 the Deutsche Bund had resolved 
against party divisions on economic lines and reiterated the 
principle that “the progress of South West Africa is best 
guaranteed by exclusive racial parties.” A year later the 
Fiihrer principle was introduced into the Bund. A young 
Swakopmund doctor, hitherto politically unknown in the 
territory, was designated Fuhrer of South West Africa. The 
German M.L.A.’s, all members of the Bund, expressly 
acknowledged his leadership, thus submitting their mandates 
to his direction. They had already stated, in answer to the 
introduction of the anti-Nazi ordinance, that they would no 
longer as a body participate in the business of the House. 
The Fuhrer disclaimed the suggestion that he would accept 
instructions from outside the country but the South Africans 
did not believe in this exception to Nazi practice. They 
maintained that the conduct of the German M.L.A.’s (all 
British subjects) would be directed by the German authorities 
and they discounted Herr Hitler’s earlier advice to the 
South West Germans to conform to the laws of the territory 
since he also enjoined them to submit to the policy of the 
Bund. 

Both the Germans and the South Africans now withdrew 
from the undertaking which was the basis of the extended 
powers agreement. The South Africans, recalling General 
Smuts’s statement at Windhoek in 1920 that the mandate 
was tantamount to annexation, openly advocated the incor- 
poration of the territory as a fifth province of the Union. 
The intention seems to be a challenge to the Germans to 
declare unequivocally for the return of the colony to Ger- 
many. But the Germans are not likely to be drawn so easily. 
They continue to protest their adherence to the mandate 
principle and will not go further than to assert Germany’s 
fitness to exercise a mandate and to complain of South 
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African maladministration. Though they have duplicated 
every Nazi institution in the Bund, they protest their inde- 
pendence of the Nazis. That party, indeed, was established 
as a separate organisation and with it came the Hitler Youth 
and other accessories, all officered from Germany. Then in 
February last, General Hertzog surprised everyone to whom 
his German sympathies were known, by assenting to the anti- 
racial propaganda bill. By July the administration had 
proscribed the Youth movement and expelled its leader. In 
October the police raided all Nazi premises ; by the end of the 
month the Nazis were declared an illegal organisation and 
their officials expelled. A week later the country elected an 
Assembly in which the South Africans, pledged to work for 
the inclusion of the territory as a fifth province of the Union, 
held the requisite two-thirds majority which passed a reso- 
lution to that effect. 


We have seen that the return of South West Africa is not 
an economic proposition for Germany ; but there is (at least) 
strong semi-oflicial support for the agitation in favour of such 
a return. Though it would not be to the advantage of the 
German settlers, they foster the agitation under the stress of 
their excited emotions. On the other hand the Union cannot 
surrender the mandate as this would involve the abandon- 
ment of South Africans to alien rule. At the same time the 
mandate does not rest lightly on the Nationalist conscience 
which had once repudiated the shifting of a neighbour’s 
beacons. 

What then are the forces at work behind the scenes? 
There can be no doubt that Germany wants colonies: “‘ We 
insist on the return of the most important of our colonies,” 
the Reichsleitung of the Nazi party stated in 1931. Far 
greater than her need for colonies is her desire for the prestige 
which their possession is thought to imply. Though Ger- 
many’s resources are at present wholly inadequate for 
colonial enterprise she regards the repossession of some of her 
colonies as a refutation of the Kolonialliige and a colonial 
empire as a symbol of Weltmacht. Even with Bismarck this 
question of prestige was the deciding factor which overcame 
his aversion to colonial enterprise. But to-day Germany 
cannot afford to pay as much for prestige as in the daysof the 
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first Reich. She must therefore concentrate on those regions 
which, while affording room for the greatest number of her 
own people, will also provide her industries with the greatest 
quantity of raw material. It is obviously Tanganyika Terri- 
tory which is the focus of her attentions. There, too, the 
German population, unlike the Germans in South West, is 
rapidly outnumbering other Europeans. 

The Germans are aware of constitutional changes in the 
Commonwealth. They probably overrate the influence of the 
Dominions on British policy or misunderstand the functions 
and jurisdiction of imperial conferences. They may well 
over-estimate the influence of South Africa on British policy, 
being misled by General Hertzog’s interest in the Delamere 
delegation in 1930. Then there is no doubt that South Africa 
is perturbed by the White Papers of 1923 and 1930 which lay 
down the “‘ paramountcy of native interests for the East 
African territories” and envisage ‘a common roll for 
electors of all races ” in those countries—the extreme exten- 
sion of Rhodes’s doctrine of “ equal rights for all civilised 
men, irrespective of race,” i.e. of colour. This is not likely to 
be the German policy and Germany’s return to East Africa 
might allay South African misgivings on this score. South 
Africa’s conscience might also be eased by Germany’s 
voluntary abjuration of South West Africa. In that case 
even the Swakopmund Fuhrer might support the movement 
for the incorporation of the territory as a fifth province of the 
Union! 

Is this the method behind the apparent madness of German 
colonial propaganda in Africa? Is South West Africa merely 
the red herring? 

P. BRucHHAUSEN. 


CHRISTMAS AND THE STUARTS. 
be eas Christmas festival, so dear to English hearts, is less 


intimate a part of the national life in Scotland, where 

the New Year celebrations take the first place. It is 
interesting, therefore, to study the State Records and the 
contemporary Pamphlets and Ballads with the object of 
discovering how far the festivities of the season were affected 
by the accession of a Scottish King. The English Monarchs, 
from very early days, made merry with their friends and 
retainers, and showered gifts upon the poor and needy. In 
one of the ancient Metrical Romances it is said of Richard I: 


Christmas is a tym ful honest, 

King Richard it honoured wyth gret feast ; 
Alle his clerkes and barons 

Were sett in their pavilions, 

And served wyth gret plentie 

Of meate and drinke and such daintie. 


Thomas Tusser (1515-80) lays special stress upon the duty of 
Christmas charity : 


At Christmas the hardness of winter doth rage, 

A griper of all things, especially age ; 

Then truly poor people, the young with the old, 

Be sorest oppressed with hunger and cold. 

At Christmas by labour is little to get, 

That wanting, the poorest in danger are set ; 

What season then better of all the whole year 

Thy needy poor neighbours to comfort and cheer. 
Good bread and good drink, a good fire in the hall, 
Brawne pudding and souse and good mustard withal. 
Beef, mutton and pork, shred pies of the best, 

Pig, veal, goose and capon, and turkey well dressed, 
Cheese, apples and nuts, jolly carols to hear, 

As then in the country is counted good cheer. 


Tusser’s Sovereign, Queen Elizabeth, seems to have enjoyed 
the Christmas festivities to the full. Masques were performed 
at Court, great banquets were made and costly presents were 
given and received by her. The profusion of food and drink 
at these banquets would be incredible if it were not recorded 
in authentic documents: beef, mutton, pork, veal, hares 
and rabbits, herons, capons, mallards, pheasants, quails and 
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pigeons loaded the tables, to be followed by pasties, jellies, 
tarts, creams and fruits of all sorts, the whole washed down 
with gallons of ale and wine. That Elizabeth remained 
unmarried was a source of dissatisfaction to her subjects ; 
her Scottish cousin was unknown to them, and there were 
many predictions of disaster should he succeed her. A curious 
example of these forebodings is a rhyme that passed from lip 
to lip during the Queen’s last years : 


When Hempe is spun 
England’s done. 


Its origin could not be traced, and though it was repeated 
with much shaking of heads its meaning was not very clear, 
some saying that the spinning of hemp—then an important 
industry—was a source of danger to England, and others 
that the danger would arise when no more hemp was left to 
spin. Then came the true interpretation: it was no raw 
material that was meant ; the letters forming the word hempe 
were the initials of the Tudor Sovereigns : 


Hie - - Henry VIII. 
E. - - - Edward VI. 
M. - - - Mary and 
Baas - - Philip. 
re - - Elizabeth. 


When all the Tudors were gone and the Stuarts succeeded 
them, then would England be done and her glory departed. 
So said the Oracle, but like other Oracles its utterance was 
cryptic, and as time went on it became abundantly clear that 
the glory of England had not departed and that she was only 
** done ” in the sense that she had been wedded with Scotland 
and become Great Britain. 

But though the change meant added prosperity, like all 
changes it found its critics, and a ballad circulated during 
King James’s reign shows how new customs were resented. 
It is called The Old and New Courtter, and the writer declares 
that the country gentleman in Elizabeth’s time 


With a good old fashion when Christmas was come 
Called in his old neighbours with bagpipe and drum, 
With good cheer enough to furnish every old room 
And old liquor enough to make a cat speak and a man dumb, 
Like an old Courtier of the Queen 
And the Queen’s old Courtier. 
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But now that King James is on the throne a new fashion has 
come in: 


With a new fashion when Christmas is drawing on 
On a new journey to London straight we must all be gone, 
And leave none to keep house but our new porter John, 
Who relieves the poor with a thump on the back with a stone 
Like a young Courtier of the King 
And the King’s young Courtier. 


The Royal festivities were no doubt very attractive, for in 
a letter to the Earl of Shrewsbury dated December 5th, 1604, 
Sir Thomas Edmondes says: “‘ Our Corte of Ladyes is pre- 
paring to solempnize the Christmas season wyth a gallant 
Maske, wych doth cost the Exchequer £3000.” The Queen 
and eleven of her ladies took part and a glimpse of bygone 
envies and jealousies is afforded by a significant sentence in 
the letter: ‘‘ The Ladie Hatton would feign have had a part, 
but some unknown reason kept her out, whereupon she is 
gone to her house.” Another peep behind the scenes is given 
in a letter from Mr. John Chamberlaine to Sir Dudley Carleton 
dated January 5th, 1607, in which he says that a Masque is 
to be given at Court on Twelfth Night and that the King was 
“‘ very earnest to have one on Christmas night, tho’, as I take 
it, he and the Prince received (Holy Communion) that day; 
but the Lords told him it was not the fashion, which answer 
pleased him not a whit, but said, ‘ What do you tell me of the 
fashion? I will make it a fashion!’ ” 

A Twelfth Night Masque was performed again in the next 
year and this time there is no note of a Christmas Masque at 
Court. Henry, Prince of Wales, took the part of Miliades, 
Lord of the Isles, and a speech was put into the mouths of 
some of his followers to the effect that their Master, ‘“‘ boyleing 
with an earnest desire to try the Valour of his years in Foreign 
Countries and to know where Virtue triumphed most, sent 
them abroad to espy the same, who after their long travels in 
all Countries returned to declare that in the fortunate Isles 
of Great Britain alone could his wishes be found.” Henry was 
then fifteen years old, a charming boy of much beauty, wit 
and grace ; he was of a stronger character than his younger 
brother Charles and had Death not snatched him away in 
1612 the Stuarts might never have been driven from the 
throne. On New Year Night, 1610, he took the name part in 
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Ben Jonson’s Masque, Oberon, the Fairy Prince; it was a 
silent part, but his grace in the dances was much applauded 
and he stood in the centre of the stage at the close while 
attendant Nymphs and Fairies sang his praises : 


Who hath not heard, who hath not seen, 
Who hath not sung his name? 

The soul that hath not, hath not been, 
But is the very same 

With buried Sloth, and knows not fame 
Which doth him best comprize, 

For he the wonder is of hearts, 
Of tongues and ears and eyes. 


A Tournament was held on Twelfth Night in which his 
““manful part ” was as much admired as his graceful dancing 
had been in the Masque, and those who watched him can 
little have thought that in two short years this young idol of 
the Court would be borne to his grave through streets crowded 
with weeping men, women and children. That some of the 
regulations of the new Court were extremely strict is shown 
by a parchment roll that belonged to the then Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. It contains a list of the Prince’s Household, 
numbering some five hundred persons, nearly all of them 
young men of noble family. A service was held in the Chapel 
both morning and evening at which all were to attend, any 
who failed to do so being deprived of their dinner in the 
morning or their supper in the evening according to the time 
at which they were absent. Those who neglected to attend 
at the service of Holy Communion were to be summarily 
dismissed from their office; ‘‘ light jesting and unseemelie 
oaths ” were forbidden, and after eight o’clock no one might 
pass in or out without a special permit. Sir Charles Cornwallis, 
Henry’s Treasurer, says in his Life of his beloved “ Young 
Master ” that though these young gentlemen “ were born to 
great fortunes and in the prime of their years when their 
passions and appetites were strong, their reason weak and 
their experience little,” the Prince’s gracious example was 
“ sufficient restraint upon them, his very eye served as a 
command and his look alone had more effect than the sharpest 
reprehensions of other princes.” But in spite of these res- 
trictions, Henry, as has already been shown, took his full 
share in feasts and merry-makings ; nor were they curtailed 
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by his death, universally as he was mourned, for in a History 
of the Reign of King James, published in 1653, it is recorded 
that the loss of the Prince, in November 1612, was not allowed 
to dim the rejoicings of the following Christmas, the King 
specially enjoining that “ its jollity, feasting and magnificence 
must not be laid down.” 

That the same spirit ruled in the reign of Charles I is shown 
by a ballad written in 1630, beginning 


When Christmas-tide comes in like a Bride 
With Holly and Ivy clad, 

Twelve days in the year with mirth and good cheer 
In every household is had. 


It was when the power of the Puritans began to be felt in the 
land that the Christmas Festival fell into disrepute. John 
Taylor, the Water Poet (1580-1654), laments that 


all the liberty and harmless sports, the merry gambols, dances and 
friscols, with which the toilling ploughman and labourer once a 
year were wont to be recreated and their spirits and hopes revived 
for a whole twelve months, are now extinct and put out of use as 
if they had never been. Thus are gone the Merry Lords of Misrule 
at Westminster, nay more, their madness hath extended itself to 
the very vegetables ; the senseless trees, herbs and weeds, are in a 
profane estimation among them—holly, ivy, mistletoe, rosemary, 
bays, are accounted ungodly branches of superstition for your 
entertainment. 


It is Parliament, he says, that tries to keep Christmas out 
of the land, denouncing plum pottage as “‘ mere Popery, a 
collar of brawne an abomination, roast beef anti-Christian, 
mince pies relics of the Woman of Babylon, and a goose, a 
turkey or capon, marks of the Beast.” But in country places, 
far from the malign influence of Parliament, Christmas is 
still honoured ; and speaking in the name of the Festival, he 
says : 


We went to church, where a good old Minister spoke very 
reverently of my Master, Christ, and also he uttered many good 
speeches concerning me, exciting and exhorting the people to love 
and unity with one another, and to extend their charities to the 
needy and distressed. After prayers we returned home, where we 
discoursed merrily, without profaneness; played games, sang, 
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and the poor labouring hinds and the servants danced gaily, 
singing. 

Let’s dance and sing and make good cheer, 

For Christmas comes but once a year. 


These complaints were not exaggerated. The Records of 
Canterbury, for instance, reveal that on December 22nd, 
1647, “The Cryer of Canterbury, by the appointment of 
Master Mayor, openly proclaimed that Christmas Day and 
all other superstitious Festivals should be put down, and a 
Market held on Christmas Day.” Nor were such restrictions 
merely local, for in December 1652, an order was made in 
Parliament that “no observation shall be had of the 5 and 
2oth day of December, commonly called Christmas Day ; 
nor any solemnity used or exercised in churches upon that 
day in respect thereof.” The Puritan view of Christmas was 
summed up by William Prynne, a Parliamentarian who in 
later life altered his views and hailed the return of the 
Stuarts. His great work, H1striomatrix, was published in 
1633, while Charles was still upon the throne; but the 
Puritans were already a powerful body and Prynne spoke in 
their name when he denounced actors as the ministers of 
Satan, called theatres Devil’s chapels, and put cards, dancing, 
music and false hair in the same category as the sinful 
celebrations of Christmas. 

It was not until the return of the Stuarts in 1660 that 
Christmas came into its own again. As one of the popular 
Ballads says : 

Now thanks be to God for Charles’ return, 
Whose absence made old Christmas mourn ; 
For then we scarcely did it know 
Whether it Christmas were or no. 

No meat was hanging on the shelves, 
The cooks they might go hang themselves, 
For anything they had to do; 

So likewise might the fiddlers too. 
- The high-soule lords of Cromwell’s making 
Were not for dainties, roasting, baking ; 
The chiefest food they took most good in 
Was rusty bacon and bag pudding, 
Plum-broth was popish and mince-pye 

O that was flat idolatry. 

Thus did each idle-pated clown 

With frantic zeal cry Christmas down. 
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Robert Herrick, the parson-poet, penned some of his 
merriest Christmas carols and ballads after the Puritan rule 
had come to an end: 


Come bring with a noise 
My merry, merry boys, 
The Christmas log to the firing, 
While my good dame, she 
Bids ye all be free 
And drink to your heart’s desiring. 


His Ode to Sir Lewis Pemberton shows that in the return to 
feasting and jollity, the poor at ‘“‘the lower end of the table” 
were not forgotten : 


Thou, like to that hospitable god 

Jove, joyst when guests make their abode 

To eat thy bullocks’ thighs, thy veals, thy fat 
Wethers, and never grudgéd at 

The pheasant, partridge, godwit, reeve, ruff, rail, 
The cock, the curlew and the quail ; 

These and thy choicest viands do extend 

Their taste unto the lower end 

Of thy glad table, not a dish more known 

To thee, than unto anyone. 


The same generous spirit is revealed in a contemporary 
Carol : 
Now that the time is come wherein 
Our Saviour Christ was born, 
The larders full of beef and pork 
The garners filled with corn ; 
As God hath plenty to thee sent 
Take comfort of thy labours, 
And let it never thee repent 
To feast thy needy neighbours. 


A curious book entitled Round about our Coal Fire was 
published anonymously in London during the reign of 
George II (1740). It laments the lost delights of Christmas 
time and comments very unfavourably on the way that the 
Festival is kept under Hanoverian rule : 


You must understand, good people, that the manner of cele- 
brating Christmas is vastly different now to what it was in former 
days; there was once upon a time Hospitality in the land, an 
English gentleman at the opening of the great Day had all his 
tenants and neighbours enter the hall by daybreak, the strong beer 
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was broached, and the Black-Jacks went plentifully about with 
toast, sugar, nutmeg and good Cheshire cheese ; the Rooms were 
embower’d with Holly, Ivy, Cypress, Bay, Laurel and Mistletoe, 
and a bouncing Christmas log in the chimney, glowing like the 
cheeks of a Country Milkmaid. The Servants were then running 
here and there, with merry Hearts and jolly Countenances ; every 
one was busy welcoming of Guests and look’t as smug as new-lict 
puppies ; the Lasses were as blithe and buxom as they were in 
good Queen Bess’ days, when they eat Sir-loins of roast Beef for 
Breakfast. This great Festival was in former times kept with as 
much Freedom and Openess of Heart that everyone in the 
Country where a Gentleman resided possessed at least a day of 
Pleasure in the Christmas Holidays; the Tables were all spread 
from the first to the last, the Sir-Loins of Beef, the Minced-Pies, 
the Plumb-Porridge, the Capons, Turkeys, Geese, were all brought 
upon the Board and all those who had sharp stomachs and sharp 
knives eat heartily and were welcome. The Geese which used to be 
fatted for the honest neighbours have been of late sent to London 
and the Quills made into Pens to convey away the Landlord’s 
Estate ; the Sheep are drove away to raise Money to answer the 
loss of a game of Cards or Dice, and their Skins made into Parch- 
ment for Deeds and Indentures; nay, even the poor innocent 
Bee, who was used to pay its tribute to the Lord once a year in 
good Metheglin for the entertainment of the Guests and its wax 
converted into benevolent plasters for sick Neighbours, is now used 
for the sealing of Deeds to his disadvantage. Give me the man who 
keeps up the old ways, feeds his people till they are as plump as 
Patridges and as fat as Porpoises, and not keep a parcel of sneak- 
ing-looking wretches about them, whose Ribs are as apparent as 
those of a Gridiron. 


If there were no records of Christmas celebrations in Stuart 
days except this lament of Hanoverian date, we might con- 
clude that they were exclusively concerned with eating and 
drinking. But there was another side to them, and as an 
example of the noble thoughts and high aspirations that 
animated the breasts of many of the merry-makers, we may 
turn to the pages of Nicholas Breton. Like all who were not 
included in the ranks of the Puritans, Breton loved the jollity 
of Christmas. In his Fantasticks, published in 1626, he says : 


December. It is now Christmas and not a cup of ale must pass 
without a caroll; the beasts, fowle and fishe come to a general 
execution and the corne is ground to dust for the bakehouse and 
the pantry. Cards and dice purge many a purse and the youth 
show their agility in Shoeing of the Wild Mare. 
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But though he could enter wholeheartedly into the festivi- 
ties of Christmas, he could also soar in spirit to those Regions 
from which He who gave the day its name came down to 
earth, and in his lovely lyric—the cadences of which are so 
strangely akin to the cadences of Shelley—he seems to have 
caught an echo of the Angels’ Christmas Song : 


Sing, my soul, to God thy Lord, 
All in glory’s highest key ; 

Lay the Angels’ quire aboard 

In their highest holy day ; 

Crave their help to tune thy heart 
Unto Praise’s highest part. 


Tell the world no word can tell 

What the hand of Heaven deserveth, 
In whose only mercies dwell 

All the Heaven and earth preserveth— 
Death’s confounding, sin’s forgiving, 
Faith’s relieving, comfort’s living. 


Praise of Praises, where Thou dwellest 
Tell me (if the world may know Thee) 

In what sense Thou most excellest 

When Thy wonders forth doth show Thee, 
In that state of Heaven’s story 

Where Thou gainst Thy highest glory. 


And when all the world together 
Join with Angels’ harmony, 

Let my soul come singing thither 
With that blessed company ; 
God in mercy’s power victorious, 
Be above all glory glorious! 


Mary Braprorp WHITING. 


FEMININITY IN BRITISH ART. 


HE celebration this December of the bicentenary of 

the birth of George Romney, the portrait painter, 

enables us to review the contribution made by English 
artists to the interpretation of femininity, for Romney was 
pre-eminently a painter of lovely women. He possessed a deep 
and genuine love of feminine beauty which he never tired 
of recording and the sensitive interpretation of which is his 
chief title to fame. The tribute to the English genius for 
feminine portraiture which his name calls forth is evoked the 
more readily this year because the exhibition of British art 
held at Burlington House in the spring is still fresh in our 
memory and we recall that to many visitors the most attrac- 
tive pictures in that exhibition were those masterpieces in 
which the giants of the Augustan age in English portraiture 
interpreted the radiant charm and simple grace of Georgian 
womanhood. 

To say that the English artists have had a genius for 
feminine portraiture may seem an extravagant claim to make 
when we recall the work of their French contemporaries. The 
delicate evocations of Watteau, the provocative sensuality of 
Boucher, the vivacity of Fragonard and the seductive charm 
of Greuze might make the work of the English painters seem 
dull and prosaic. Yet, though unlike their French contem- 
poraries, the English painters were not preoccupied with a 
preference for feminine charm rather than masculine strength, 
they have not lacked the ability to render the elegance and 
daintiness, the vivacity and grace, of their womanhood. 
Indeed the greatest challenge which English art has made to 
the world has been in the sale-room, where its feminine por- 
traiture has reached prices beyond the most priceless old 
masters. 

During the eighteenth century in particular a constant pro- 
cession of court beauties, country ladies and courtesans passed 
through the studios, and it was the special genius of the 
majority of our painters then to capture the essential spirit of 
womanhood in all its naturalness. It would never have 
occurred to a Boucher to paint the Shrimp Girl, nor, if it had, 
could he have evoked so delightfully natural a result as did 
Hogarth. Not idle beauties, placed high upon an aristocratic 
pedestal and worshipped from afar, but ladies taking a real 
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part in life, have been the subjects of the English painters. 
The lady is dressed for a visit to her friends, or sits reading in 
the park, or romps with her children and dogs: only rarely 
does she lie in a boudoir. Already is she an open-air girl, not 
afraid for her hair to blow in the wind. She is even prepared 
to co-operate in the country life of her husband. In fact our 
eighteenth-century artists were feminists more than a hundred 
years before their time. All unconsciously they anticipated 
the twentieth-century emancipation of woman, for in their 
pictures she is man’s companion, not his doll, she is the ram- 
bler rose rather than the hot-house plant. 

The great triumvirate of Reynolds, Gainsborough and 
Romney provide the natural starting-point for our discussion, 
though five hundred years before a native artist had given a 
wonderfully sensitive and tender interpretation of the Virgin 
in the Chichester Roundel. Hogarth was dry and stiff in his 
finished portraits, a slave to the style of Hudson and his other 
contemporaries, but in his unfinished sketches, such as the 
Shrimp Girl and his Servants, he truly revealed his ability to 
catch the feminine spirit. Reynolds was the first great inter- 
preter of womanhood, though there is much in his art to make 
this surprising. His psychological insight was more truly 
revealed in his male portraits. A Sterne or a Dr. Johnson or a 
Goldsmith so called forth all that was best in his powers that 
his intellect climbed up to theirs and, fusing with them, 
enabled him to record on canvas wonderful elucidations of 
their personalities. Nor would we imagine his theatricality 
and love of the “‘ grand manner ”’ as suited to the portrayal of 
feminine charm as the spontaneity and lightness of his great 
rival, Gainsborough. 

Yet we cannot deny that Reynolds revealed an unfailing 
sympathy with and understanding of all types of human 
character and a precious romantic sensibility to the sweet and 
gracious charms of womanhood, which enabled him to produce 
some masterpieces of feminine portraiture. Above all was this 
the case when the women were with their children, for despite 
his celibacy he had a great love for children, and he inter- 
preted better than any of his contemporaries that ever-popular 
subject, happy young mothers playing with their children. 
He never equalled the ability of Gainsborough to catch a like- 
ness ; he was too busy realising an ideal and attempting to 
emulate the triumphs of the old masters for that, but we will 
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never ask anything better of feminine portraiture than the 
perfect and delightful Nelly O’ Brien, so lovely in colour, so 
enchantingly lit and so human in its sympathy that mere like- 
ness ceases to count and this blue-eyed beauty becomes a 
symbol of the permanent and mysterious fascination of 
womankind. 

Gainsborough, though less logical and more temperamental 
than Reynolds and lacking his intellectual power, was more 
sensitive to the mood of his sitters. He could not, like 
Reynolds, when he found himself up against a dull, unsym- 
pathetic sitter who struck no chord in his romantic nature, fall 
back upon a recipe in the “ grand manner.” Gainsborough 
could not paint when he was bored and never could he create 
animation where only mental inertia existed. He was a 
realist and any antipathy between himself and his sitters 
revealed itself in the dullness and lifelessness of the resulting 
portrait, but when there was sympathy between artist and 
sitter, each of the ladies who sat to him was the source of fresh 
inspiration. The artist’s instinct enabled him quickly to 
capture, in the moment of their fleeting acquaintance, each 
sitter’s own special charm, whether it was the demure sweet- 
ness of Mrs. Robinson, the pert vivacity of the dancer Mrs. 
Baccelli, or the exquisite, lovable distinction of Mrs. Graham, 
that queenly gracious figure whose portrait when exhibited at 
the Royal Academy recalled to a critic those lines of Otway : 


There’s in you all that we believe of heaven 
Amazing brightness, purity and truth, 
Eternal joy and everlasting love. 


Gainsborough did not give his sitters the air of theatrical 
elegance and sensuality given by Van Dyck, nor the air of 
worldly consequence which Reynolds sometimes failed to 
avoid, but an air of refinement and culture. He strikes a 
lyrical note which is not unexpected in so musicianly a painter. 
He did not deny his gifts to the old or middle-aged and he has 
left many sympathetic records of dowagers growing old grace- 
fully, not the least important of which is his portrait of his wife 
now in the Courtauld Institute. 

Though Romney is usually placed third in the great triad of 
Georgian portrait painters it is a decided step down to him 
from Reynolds and Gainsborough, yet he is important in this 
connection because it is as a painter of women, and of boys 
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before the fullness of masculinity has laid its hands upon 
them, that he is famous. It was as a painter of women that he 
became so popular in his own time as to rival Reynolds and 
with him to share the honours of the town. He was particu- 
larly susceptible to the inherent charm and power of evoking 
admiration possessed by the courtesan, and his pictures of 
Lady Hamilton, the Parson’s Daughter and Mrs. Robinson, 
are a tribute to his ability to realise the personality of mem- 
bers of the frail sisterhood. Paradoxically, like the bachelor 
Reynolds, he had a peculiar sympathy with the charm of 
motherhood and childhood, a sympathy which a knowledge of 
his personal family history and treatment of his wife makes 
hard to understand. At his best, when he was inspired—but 
not yet malignantly obsessed—with the captivating beauty 
and melting sweetness of Lady Hamilton, his portraits 
possessed undeniable charm and a freshness of approach and 
direct vision that were quite inspiring. 

It is a further step down to Lawrence, Beechey and Hopp- 
ner. The charge of superficiality, which could too often be laid 
against Romney, became characteristic with them. They 
were too near the triumphs of Reynolds and Gainsborough 
and they used the formulas these men had elucidated, without 
possessing their instinctive sympathy and sincerity. They 
could, however, always be relied upon to produce portraits 
possessing charm and sweetness, whatever their defects in 
characterisation might be. Too often, however, sweetness is a 
fatal ingredient of the feminine portrait—it can so easily 
become so cloying as to rival the large-eyed, round-mouthed, 
luscious beauties which adorn our chocolate-boxes. 

Of the Scottish artists of the period, Allan Ramsay pos- 
sessed something, though only something, of the lightness of 
touch and sensibility of Gainsborough. He produced a number 
of refined portraits, full of spontaneity, in not a few of which 
the dour common sense of his national type can be discerned 
beneath their animated charm. It was his misfortune that he 
was the slightly older contemporary of Reynolds and Gains- 
borough, and was too old to benefit by their influence when he 
came into contact with it. It was Walpole who ventured the 
criticism, “ Mr. Reynolds seldom succeeds with women, Mr. 
Ramsay was formed to paint them,” a dictum which is 
interesting as expressing contemporary opinion of Ramsay’s 
special gift but which would not have the support of those 
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who admire Reynolds’ Duchess of Devonshire or his Georgina, 
Countess Spencer. 

The name of his later fellow countryman, Raeburn, on the 
other hand, is usually synonymous with bold manly portrai- 
ture. We think of his direct and forceful square brushwork as 
suited above all else to the virile masculinity of a McNab, or 
the rugged massive features of Scotch lawyers or men of 
letters. Yet he frequently made contact with the native 
simplicity and genuine human qualities of the homely, 
natural, country breed of ladies he painted. Particularly was 
this the case with ageing or middle-aged women, and from his 
brush we have a delightful series of portraits from which gleam 
all the canny humour and shrewd understanding of life of the 
Scotch “ Grannie.” 

The nineteenth century would seem to have been propitious 
neither to portraiture in general nor to feminine portraiture in 
particular. There are no nineteenth-century painters who 
stand out like Reynolds, Gainsborough and Romney for their 
ability to capture and imprison upon canvas the essential 
spirit of womanhood. The hard materialism of the nineteenth 
century was not so favourable for evocations of femininity as 
the light-hearted humanism of the eighteenth. The patronage 
of art had passed from the old aristocracy and landed gentry to 
a new class of industrialists who required for their delectation 
a different type of picture. If they did desire their artists to 
paint portraits, it was not the mothers of those large Victorian 
families who were painted, it was the man, the head of the 
house, that idol of the nineteenth century the successful mer- 
chant, who was glorified. When the glory of the golden age 
of English portraiture passed away there passed with it much 
of our power to delineate the charm of femininity. 

Not that the Victorian era was without its successes in that 
direction. In such portraits as his Mrs. Leonard Collmann or 
his King Alfred and His Mother, that unrecognised genius, 
Alfred Stevens, recaptured some of Michelangelo’s power 
and revealed that he at any rate could make a sensitive and 
sympathetic contribution to feminine portraiture. Some of 
the earlier portraits of Watts, the other Victorian artist who, 
in addition to Stevens, followed Reynolds in an emulation of 
the great Italians, are sensitive conceptions of our theme. 

The virtuosity of Sargent enabled him to become the inter- 
preter of contemporary womanhood which Reynolds had been 
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a century before, and his slick workmanship and cosmopolitan- 
ism was unrivalled in its interpretation of the Jew or conti- 
nental of whom England was the adopted country. Millais 
was something of a tragedy. If only he had retained the high 
level of his sympathetic characterisation in the Blind Girl or 
Autumn Leaves instead of pandering to sickly sentiment and 
the pretty prettiness of Bubbles what might he not have given 
us in understanding records of the feminine spirit as it was 
revealed in such famous women, who were pioneers, as his 
contemporaries Florence Nightingale and Elizabeth Fry. 
Rossetti was enthralled by those aspects of feminine beauty 
presented by the tragic Elizabeth Eleanor Siddal and under 
her inspiration he evoked for us a type of opulently sensual, 
languorous beauty with which his name will always be 
associated. 

In more recent days Wilson Steer has succeeded in recap- 
turing some of the spirit of Gainsborough and McEvoy, was, 
until his untimely death, the recognised interpreter of 
“ society ” girlhood and womanhood. With Augustus John 
we associate portraiture of a more dynamic type and dark, 
flashing gipsy beauty, but we see in him an artist worthy of 
comparison with the best of the eighteenth century. 

Though the English painters of womanhood have been so 
personal and individual in their conceptions they do not lie 
altogether outside the traditions in feminine portraiture. 
Reynolds saw his sitters through the medium of the older 
masters, and like the seventeenth-century Italians loved to 
represent them in historical and mythological costumes. 
Gainsborough, with his lightness of touch and splendour of 
colouring, was the English link in a chain whose other links 
are Rubens, Watteau and Renoir, whilst the frank vision and 
direct execution of Sargent and Raeburn can be linked to that 
of Velasquez and Manet. 

CHARLES CARTER. 
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BricHTErR Europe. 


HE face of Europe lost much of its ugliness during 1934. 

i The change became mainly evident during the last two 

months, and had the agreeable effect of creating in the 
minds of level-headed people a feeling almost of confidence 
about the immediate future. Memories are short. Those who 
do remember the diplomatic nightmares of only twelve months 
ago are able to measure the improvement that has taken place 
in so short a time, and to offer an unreceptive front to the 
habitual prophets of war. Indeed, in December 1934 it was 
not easy to discover many serious, informed and experienced 
students of diplomacy who were greatly concerned about the 
possibility of war, near or remote, on a scale big enough to 
involve the Great Powers. The Gran Chaco, where Bolivians 
and Peruvians fight to the last man for no discoverable reason, 
is no doubt a symbol of something permanent in diplomatic 
practice; but in December 1934 the students of diplomacy 
were able to take a detached view of so minor a perversity. 
By contrast a year ago the serious people were disturbed by 
the European relationships. 

It seems incredible that the face of Europe in twelve months 
could change so much. It was on October 14th, 1933, that 
Herr Hitler’s Germany withdrew from Geneva, and defiantly 
advertised her intention never to return, except on conditions 
which she knew France was not likely to accept. To-day the 
terms on which Germany is prepared to return to Geneva are 
a matter of practical, even reasonable and promising diplo- 
macy on the part of the British, French and German Foreign 
Offices. On December 5th, 1933, Mr. Litvinov stated that 
Russia had no intention of joining the League of Nations. 
To-day Russia is a member of the League of Nations. Also 
on December 5th, 1933, the Fascist Grand Council passed a 
resolution to formulate Italy’s intention of leaving the League 
of Nations unless that organisation were radically and quickly 
remodelled to Italy’s liking. To-day Baron Aloisi presides 
over a League of Nations committee which, sitting in Rome, 
has enabled the Germans and the French to reach an agree- 
ment on the Saar mines: a matter which had created one of 
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A year ago, in short, the League of Nations seemed to be 
dangerously near a collapse. Its expectation of life had 
become a subject of common discussion. To-day the League 
has recaptured a prestige as great as any it has enjoyed since 
it started functioning in January 1920. Not only is Russia 
for the first time a member, and Germany, partly as a conse- 
quence of that fact, desirous of returning to active member- 
ship ; even the United States, whose aloofness from Geneva 
has been the world’s biggest misfortune since 1919, is for the 
first time giving ground, small though as yet it be, for the 
hope that she may become a full and active member. If that 
hope were to be fulfilled, the peace of the world would become 
one of the world’s probabilities during the next decade. 

The American Ambassador in London, Mr. Robert Worth 
Bingham, gave a striking interview to the Observer (December 
2nd last), in which he said: “ An entirely new situation has 
arisen in the United States itself which makes possible now 
what has not before been possible (I frankly admit it) since 
the war. It is a commonplace of British and European com- 
ment on American diplomacy that the United States proposed 
the formation of a League of Nations, yet did not join it ; 
proposed the formation of a world court, yet did not adhere 
to it; in short, that, in the words of the old epigram, the 
American President proposes, but Congress disposes. That 
criticism was fair; but it no longer holds. No American 
President was ever in the position Mr. Roosevelt is now in. 
He is not merely a democratic President. He is a National 
President. He is supported by two-thirds of the House of 
Representatives and of the Senate. No American President 
before him increased his majority at the mid-term election. 
But the point is this: he is not only wise, statesmanlike, and 
fair to every party and interest in the United States; you 
may depend upon it that he will never propose anything to 
Congress which he is not certain in advance Congress will 
endorse. That is the great new thing.” Mr, Bingham’s con- 
text, it is true, was not the possibility of an American mem- 
bership of the League of Nations, but of an Anglo-American 
understanding. Yet the one is not far removed from the 
other. 

The course of events in Europe during 1934 has been that 
of a parabola, the crest of which was reached when Herr 
Dollfuss was murdered on July 25th. At the beginning of 
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1934 public opinion in France, the Little Entente countries, 
Russia, and even Poland, seemed to be convinced that Ger- 
many was heading for war, with the deliberate and formulated 
programme of regaining all those territories lost in 1919 
which could not be regained by other means: Alsace-Lorraine, 
the Polish Corridor, Upper Silesia; of defaulting upon the 
Dawes and Young loans ; and of tearing up the Treaty of 
Versailles, including the Covenant of the League of Nations. 
On November 24th, 1933, Herr Hitler was understood to have 
demanded of M. Francois-Poncet, the French Ambassador in 
Berlin, that the Saar territory be restored to Germany with- 
out even waiting for the 1935 plebiscite. On December 3rd, 
1934, at the Aloisi meeting in Rome, Germany agreed, in the 
event of the Saar on January 13th voting for restoration to 
Germany, to pay to France a sum of 900,000,000 francs in 
compensation for France’s loss of the mines. 

As one good turn deserves another an event took place 
at Geneva on December 5th which produced the unusual 
spectacle of the Great Powers of Western Europe, Great 
Britain, France, Germany and Italy, competing openly with 
each other in expressions of sweet reason, mutual confidence 
and harmony. The potential danger that had been commonly 
foreseen for the plebiscite of January 13th was that, as the 
sole forces available for the safeguarding of order in unpleasant 
contingencies were French forces, the very effect of such a 
dispensation upon German nerves and German ill-will or upon 
French imagination and French nerves might itself produce 
the very contingencies which in theory were to be provided 
against. At the Council meeting, therefore, which took place 
on December 5th, Mr. Anthony Eden arose and made this 
simple contribution to common sense: that the duty of 
safeguarding order in the Saar should be entrusted to an 
international force including neither French nor Germans. 
If France and Germany agreed, and if Italy and other neigh- 
bouring countries were willing to contribute to such a force, 
he conveyed the British Government’s willingness also to 
contribute to it. His effect was immediate. Berlin, Paris, 
Rome, Prague, all welcomed the proposal. 

On the following day Sir John Simon explained to the House 
of Commons the motives of that British suggestion, with the 
remarkable result that Westminster in its turn became a nest 
of cooing doves. The Labour Party suspended its normal 
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and primary duty of attacking the Government and instead 
supported it. Sir John Simon described his great achieve- 
ment in these words: “. . . A Committee appointed by the 
Council of the League and presided over by Baron Aloisi 
has been sitting in Rome for the purpose of endeavouring to 
adjust a number of matters connected with or arising out of 
the plebiscite. The other members of this committee were 
representatives of Spain and of the Argentine Republic. . . 

On a number of difficult questions, including certain financial 
questions which would arise if the Council, after considering 
the results of the plebiscite, decided in favour of the union of 
the territory with Germany, the Committee has been able to 
make agreed recommendations, which, as I understand, are 
approved both by France and by Germany. ... But the 
Committee of Three did not make any recommendations on 
the subject of securing due order in the Saar territory during 
the period before, during, and immediately after the plebiscite, 
when it is so necessary that calm and quiet should be pre- 
served in order that the plebiscite may be carried through 
in the proper atmosphere. . . . Mr. Knox stated that if an 
international force of the nature now proposed were to be 
stationed in the Saar in advance of the plebiscite date, the 
Commission would feel sure that order would be maintained, 
and that the plebiscite and the subsequent difficult period 
would pass off peaceably. It appeared at one time that the 
only source from which outside help could be drawn in case of 
emergency was France. But H.M. Government have always 
taken the view that because of the special interest which both 
France and Germany are bound to entertain in regard to the 
future of the Saar Territory, this was a most undesirable 
source to use, and in my previous statements I have made it 
plain that both France and Germany hoped that the plebiscite 
could be peaceably carried through without any such inter- 
vention. M. Laval confirmed this view yesterday at Geneva, 
insisting that the Saar was not a Franco-German problem, 
and he asked that the Council itself should assume the burden 
of deciding how the task of maintaining order in the Saar 
should be discharged. The Lord Privy Seal, on the instruc- 
tions of H.M. Government, then intervened, with the most 
happy effect, urging that the right way to deal with the 
matter was not to provide for the introduction of troops from 
outside after trouble had arisen, but to see if it were not 
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possible now, with the authority of the Council and with the 
assent of France and Germany, to take steps to prevent the 
possibility of such trouble arising. This would be by intro- 
ducing into the Saar, on the responsibility of the Council as a 
whole, before the plebiscite took place, an international body 
for the purpose of police duty, which should not include troops 
from either France or Germany. H.M. Government, if in- 
vited to co-operate, would be prepared to do so, but only on 
the conditions, (1) that other countries which are conveniently 
situated for this purpose were also prepared to provide a 
contingent, and (2) that both France and Germany assented 
to the proposed arrangement. H.M. Government had already 
been in communication with certain Powers about this 
suggestion, and M. Laval, who was attending the Council on 
behalf of the French Government, at once expressed their 
concurrence, and it is therefore agreed that, if the proposed 
international body can be constituted, the French will take 
no part in its formation. I have already received a reply to 
my inquiry from the German Government, who say that they 
consider that it would be very helpful to have this inter- 
national force in the Saar both before and immediately after 
the plebiscite, and they approve of the condition that neither 
France nor Germany should take part. I can also announce 
that Italy will co-operate on the same conditions as H.M. 
Government.” 

There were many other symptoms of the better feeling in 
Europe. Whereas a year ago Herr Schacht went out of his 
way to advertise Germany’s intention to repudiate her foreign 
debts, on October 30th last he informed the British long- and 
medium-term creditors that 55 per cent. of the proceeds of 
German exports to Great Britain would be made available for 
the payment of British exports to Germany and that the 
service of the Dawes and Young loans would in the future be 
adequately secured. And far from tearing up the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, Germany was contemplating a return 
to the League of Nations, Herr von Ribbentrop being com- 
missioned by the German Government to visit London and 
Paris to prepare the ground for such return. 

He arrived in London on November 8th, saw Mr. Eden on 
November 12th and Sir John Simon on November 13th. 
Though his conversation roamed vaguely and generally over 
the diplomatic field he did contrive to convey the hint that as 
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the Disarmament Conference at Geneva had failed to create a 
condition of equality by the disarmament of the ex-allied 
Powers, the essential object might be achieved by an alter- 
native method: namely by Germany’s rearming without the 
official knowledge of the Disarmament Conference or of the 
League of Nations, and on the basis of the de facto equality 
thus established withdrawing her notice of secession from the 
League of Nations. It was impossible for the British Foreign 
Office to take formal notice of such a suggestion from Herr 
von Ribbentrop. Yet there was no doubt that the British 
Government as a direct result of Herr von Ribbentrop’s visit 
began to engage in discreet and informal inquiries in Berlin 
about the precise extent to which German rearmament had 
already proceeded, and about the precise extent to which it 
was further proposed to proceed. There was no commitment 
of any kind on the part of the British Government. It was, 
however, frankly recognised that Germany’s rearmament was 
a fact that had to be faced, and that the general European 
interest would be better served if Germany were inside the 
League than outside it. 

The stages through which the European transformation— 
for it was hardly less than a transformation—was accomplished 
in 1934 make an unusually cheerful subject of study. They 
also illustrate the continuity of human nature in its diplomatic 
aspect. The two main points of post-war diplomatic conflict 
between Germany and the Versailles Powers were reparation 
and disarmament. In the matter of reparation the problem 
was disposed of by Germany’s ceasing to pay. When she had 
ceased to pay, the debt was posthumously forgiven her in 
the formal terms of the Treaty of Lausanne. How much mis- 
chief had been done by the reparation controversy can be 
measured by the contrasting and universal benefit to econo- 
mics and finance that has been experienced since its elimina- 
tion from the agenda of high diplomacy. The debt obviously 
never would have been forgiven on the spontaneous initiative 
of the Versailles Powers. 

As 1932 was a decisive year in the diplomacy about repara- 
tion, so 1934 was a decisive year in the diplomacy about 
armaments. Before the beginning of 1934 Germany had been 
offered equality in verbal formule, but not in realistic sub- 
stance. The Disarmament Conference, having survived two 
years of obviously hopeless work (obviously, because Germany 
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was the cardinal factor) had to be suspended when Germany 
refused any longer to participate. Attempts were thereupon 
made to recapture German collaboration, but the end in view 
was still substantially the same as before, namely that a 
treaty be drafted on a differential basis as between the Ver- 
sailles Powers and Germany. It was at five o’clock in the after- 
noon of New Year’s Day a year ago that M. Francois-Poncet, 
the French Ambassador in Berlin, called at the Chancellor’s 
office in the Wilhelmstrasse and presented to him the text of 
a new French aide-mémoire, of which the central point of 
interest was the precise nature of the new offer therein made 
of “equality” for Germany. There clearly had to be an 
advance on the formula of December 11th, 1932, which was 
“that one of the principles that should guide the Conference 
should be the grant to Germany, and to other Powers dis- 
armed by treaty, of equality of rights in a system which would 
provide security for all nations, and that this principle should 
find itself embodied in the Convention containing the con- 
clusions of the conference.” That was a muddled formula, 
further damaged by the absurd condition that the actual 
grant, even of such equality, should be preceded by what was 
called a probationary period of eight years. 

What by contrast was offered on January Ist, 1934, was in 
the one part a straightforward, unequivocal status of equality, 
accompanied by a suggestion that each country’s armaments 
be subjected to equal, general and automatic control and 
supervision—a suggestion which indeed had been made by 
Herr Hitler himself on November 24th, 1933—but in the 
other part, although a “ probationary ” period by that name 
was no longer demanded, the actual achievement of German 
equality was to be effected by “stages,” long enough to 
enable the existing Reichswehr of 100,000 men recruited for 
a twelve-year period of service to be transformed into a new 
army of 200,000 men recruited for an eight months’ period of 
service. The German Government on January 19th rejected 
that French offer on the ground that the period of transitional 
“ stages ” would in effect be a probationary or trial period ; 
and that equality could not be otherwise granted satisfactorily 
to Germany than by an immediate equalisation of rights. 
There resulted a complete deadlock between the French and 
the German Governments, which the British Government, by 
means of a clever memorandum dated January 29th, 1934, 
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tried but failed to unloose. Sir John’s essay contained, indeed, 
a typical British formula for accommodating German equality 
with French security : to the effect that the practical appli- 
cation of the principle of equality of rights was no less 
essential to an agreement than that of the principle of security. 
Sweet reason reaped its normal reward of satisfying neither 
party; and thereafter the diplomatic search for an agreed 
basis of disarmament in Europe was dropped. 

Up to the beginning of 1934 the underlying theory of the 
work which had been done on disarmament and which had 
been first propounded in the Treaty of Versailles was that 
equality of status between Germany and the other Powers 
should be achieved by the disarming of the other Powers down 
to Germany’s level. That theory had never been translated 
into practice, and the pretence of thus translating it was 
finally dropped in the early days of 1934. Thereafter Germany 
proceeded to achieve de facto equality by arming up to the 
level of the Versailles Powers, in defiance of those Powers. 
Inasmuch as Germany was now controlled by such men as 
Herr Hitler and General Géring, who did not inspire confi- 
dence in their pacific intentions, it was hardly surprising that 
in the summer and early autumn of 1934 Germany’s neigh- 
bours gave way to unconcealed alarm. By the end of the 
year the established fact of German equality by the means 
of increased German armaments had to be faced, and high 
diplomacy could therefore start its work again on the new 
and more realistic basis. Herr von Ribbentrop’s visits to 
London and Paris were the first steps in that new diplomacy. 
It was the more promising because it had shed the accumu- 
lated nonsense of fifteen years. The better atmosphere was 
further improved by a concurrent chastening in the domestic 
feelings of Herr Hitler and his colleagues. Their experience 
had taught them that the simple Nazi doctrine was not so 
simple as they had thought. The notion that politicians are, 
or should be, the unquestioned dictators in all the affairs of 
their subjects, political, spiritual and cultural, had in practice 
provoked an unexpected strength of opposition. 


Tue Humour or TRADE BY GOVERNMENTS. 


Half-way through December certain German business men, 
who for many months had had nothing more substantial to 
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live on than Nazi theories, were elated to learn that their 
government had hit upon a new device. It was the device of 
primitive barter as a method of restarting some of Germany’s 
foreign trade. The elation was understandable, for in ad- 
versity any gleam of hope is welcomed, even though it be a 
mirage of words. It was made known that the German 
Government had arranged with the South African Govern- 
ment that an amount of wool, equivalent in value to some 
£2,250,000, should be exported to Germany, and that in 
exchange Germany should export to South Africa an equiva- 
lent amount of her heavy products, such as locomotives, rails, 
textile machinery, electrical equipment. It was concurrently 
made known that the United States Government had been 
invited to accept some {6,000,000 worth of German nitrates 
in return for an equivalent amount of American cotton. By 
such means, it was argued, German industry, which badly 
needed wool and cotton as its raw materials, might obviate 
the obstacle of the Reichsbank’s lack of foreign exchange 
wherewith to pay for it; and the ghastly roll of unemployed 
workers in Germany might thereby be reduced. On a smaller 
scale the German Government had already experimented 
with that theory by exchanging German coal for Brazilian 
coffee ; German chemicals, manufactured goods and live- 
stock for Polish geese and timber ; and German locomotives 
for Bulgarian tobacco. 

In certain countries of South-Eastern Europe such a 
device has for several years been a commonplace method of 
evading exchange restrictions. The Czechoslovak shoe- 
making firm of Bata, for instance, has accepted payment in 
kind for its exports to Austria. 

There was no doubt about the fact of Germany’s new enter- 
prise. It was equally true that the Reichsbank’s shortage of 
foreign exchange had been a worse obstacle to trade with 
Germany than had been the corresponding exchange dif_i- 
culty in the case of most other countries. The deduction 
that was drawn, however, in certain alarmist British quarters, 
to the effect that if the system were further expanded it 
might constitute a danger to the interests of British exporters, 
seemed hardly to make sense. In essence all international 
trade is based upon simple barter. Cash and the exchanges 
are called into use only in so far as a balance of payment 
(that is the balance of both trade and services) is established 
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as a “ favourable” balance on one side or the other. At the 
present time such balances due, for instance, from the 
Argentine to Great Britain are being remitted by the indirect 
means of buying the new Argentine loans with peso balances 
in Buenos Ayres and selling them for sterling in London. The 
pure barter system now explored by Germany could not in 
itself affect the problem of exchange remittances on account 
of balances of payment. It amounts to nothing more than 
an agreement that in practice there should be no “ favour- 
able” balance at all on either side; in other words, that 
exports should be exactly balanced by imports. 

The real interest of what was taking place was that it 
constituted a reaction against the obvious absurdity whereby 
every government had been attempting by the political 
method of exchange restrictions and tariffs to establish an 
export surplus over every other government, in defiance of 
the elementary fact that a surplus on one side is the same as 
a deficit on the other. In practice the so-called barter system 
in itself makes no difference to the essential operation of 
international trade. It merely registers the comic climax of 
governmental interference with trade by putting back the 
book-keeping technique of international trade to its primitive 
and clumsy beginnings. If the governments would only leave 
it at that and allow the traders to rebuild the simpler system 
whereby money is used as a token of value, they might revert 
to their own theoretic and original purpose as ministers to 
the common interest. 


Japan anp Navat Eguatiry. 


The European controversy about German equality has its 
counterpart in the relationship of the three chief naval Powers. 
Human life is remarkably consistent. For more than six 
months the representatives of Japan, the United States and 
Great Britain have conferred in London with a view to pre- 
paring for next year’s naval conference. Since 1922 the United 
States and Great Britain have had the treaty right to a 
5:5:3 ratio of strength over Japan. Japan, as she has often 
announced during the course of those conversations, has made 
up her mind that shewill no longer accept a status of inferiority 
in strength. December 31st, 1934, is the first date on which 
the Washington Treaty can be denounced by any signatory. 
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As these lines were written Japan had not formally denounced 
the Treaty, but her spokesmen in Tokyo had informally 
announced that she would do so before December 31st. 

As the new year opens, therefore, the alternatives are an 
Anglo-American diplomatic front against Japan; or the 
establishment of an equal treaty basis between the three 
parties. The London conversations themselves were largely 
nugatory, as they needs must have been. The only real issue 
was clear, but could not be discussed. The United States 
Government has left no doubt that its inclination is for an 
Anglo-American common front. The British Government, 
true to its abiding principles, held on to the last moment to 
the hope that Japan could be won voluntarily to accept an 
agreement on Anglo-American terms. The Japanese Govern- 
ment delayed its denunciation of the Washington Treaty, and 
in the meantime took an academic interest in the evolution 
of Anglo-American relations. One of the essential difficulties 
of the problem is that the United States is West, Japan is 
East, and Great Britain, despite her own Mr. Kipling, is both. 
Yet it is as clear as anything can be in this troubled life that a 
full Anglo-American alliance, operative for all purposes, good 
and bad, right and wrong, would automatically impose peace 
on the world. Many other equally obvious truths do not 
necessarily, by reason of their truth, translate themselves 
into practice; for human life is consistent also in the per- 
manency of human muddle. 


Tue MarsEILLES AFTERMATH. 


It was on October gth last that King Alexander of Jugo- 
slavia and M. Barthou of France were murdered. The further 
consequence of that crime could be measured when Mr. 
Yevtich, the Foreign Minister of Jugoslavia, addressed the 
Council of the League of Nations on December 7th. Jugoslav 
opinion in a crescendo of indignation had seized upon Hungary 
as the real culprit ; and by the very violence of its emotion 
had created a further danger in Europe. There is a somewhat 
morbid interest attaching to the precise catalogue of Mr. 
Yevtich’s charges, as made by him on December 7th. In 
effect he accused Hungary of direct responsibility for the 
murders and gave a detailed history of the general terrorist 
activities organised by Hungary. 
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It was not surprising, life being what it is, that the Hun- 
garian representative, Mr. von Eckhardt, was thereby in his 
turn stung into aggressiveness. In the true spirit of war, 
whether waged diplomatically at Geneva or physically on the 
battle-field, he not only attempted a total defence of Hungary 
against every charge; but also attempted a few charges 
himself. He observed that the Jugoslav charges against 
Hungary were a political manceuvre which should be obvious 
to the Council. The death of King Alexander, which was 
deplored in Hungary with the same feelings of horror and 
disgust as elsewhere, was due, not to foreign plotting, but to 
the domestic situation in Jugoslavia and the revolutionary 
bitterness to which the internal régime of that country had 
given rise. He went on irrelevantly to expose the injustices of 
the Treaty of Trianon and the legitimate irredentist feeling 
to which it gave rise in Hungary. With Croatia, Mr. von 
Eckhardt naively remarked, Hungary desired nothing but 
friendly and neighbourly relations. 

There was no doubt, as Dr. Benes observed, that Hun- 
gary was not blameless. Dr. Benes indeed strongly sup- 
ported the Jugoslav case. He said that attempts had been 
made in Slovakia on the northern Hungarian frontier against 
the integrity of Czechoslovakia, and that if an act of 
terrorism occurred on that frontier he would immediately 
appeal to the League. There existed in Central Europe, he 
said, a tension which might grow worse. King Alexander 
had been assassinated by terrorists who had lived for 
long in a neighbouring country to Jugoslavia; and the 
authorities of that country had not taken the necessary 
precautions. Mr. von Eckhardt, he observed, desired the 
separation of Croatia from Jugoslavia and that was also the 
purpose of the terrorists. Hungary had similarly fomented 
terrorism in Slovakia and had tried to revive it after it was 
crushed by the Czechoslovak Government in 1929. 

Fortunately the European atmosphere in December 1934 
was such that even Balkan animosities could not for long 
disturb it. On December 8th, after a mollifying speech from 
Mr. Eden, a Jugoslav-Hungarian reconciliation was enacted 
before the League Council. 


GrorcE GLascow. 
December 12th, 1934. 
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CHAMBERLAIN AND SOUTH AFRICA.* 


Mr. Garvin’s third volume, like both its predecessors, sur- 
passes our expectations. As the work advances towards com- 
pletion the reader’s admiration grows. Every page is alive, 
every portrait skilfully drawn, every incident dramatically 
described. If it is not the greatest of our political biographies, 
it has, at any rate, no superior. Those who belong to a 
different school of thought from Mr. Garvin, and occasionally 
find the eulogies of his hero a little excessive, join in gratitude 
for a work which will be studied so long as Englishmen are 
interested in their Parliament and their Empire. 

A brief notice can only deal with the two outstanding 
themes of a volume of over six hundred pages, and must pass 
over such fascinating subjects as Chamberlain’s share in the 
settlement of the Venezuela quarrel, his handling of the 
anxious problem of French rivalry in West Africa, and his 
launching of Australian federation. That the Liberal Unionist 
leader was not merely Secretary for the Colonies, but virtually 
co-Premier, is illustrated at many points. If his Departmental 


*jJ. L. Garvin, Life of Foseph Chamberlain, Vol. WI—1895-1900. Macmillan, 


1934. 218. 
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duty, as he interpreted it, was to bind the Empire more 
closely together by help, consultation and understanding, it 
was also his right, as the most important member of the 
Cabinet after the Premier, to study the even larger question 
of its security. While Salisbury remained content with the 
traditional principle of combining a strong navy with a free 
hand, his colleague, alarmed by the hostility of Russia and 
France, pined to escape from isolation by a working partner- 
ship with Germany and the United States. 

The latter, he was aware, did not make alliances with 
European Powers; but why should not England and 
Germany agree to stand together? He had no love for the 
Kaiser, and he shared the anger of his countrymen at the 
immeasurable folly of the Kruger telegram. Diplomacy, 
however, has often to turn sharp corners, and, with Russian 
ageression in the Far East and an impending French chal- 
lenge on the Upper Nile, the friendship of the strongest 
Continental Power seemed increasingly desirable. The story 
of Chamberlain’s conversations with Hatzfeldt and Eckard- 
stein was revealed many years later by Eckardstein himself, 
and in more detail in the vast collection of German docu- 
ments published after the war. Since no material was found 
in our Foreign Office by the Editors of the British Documents 
on the Origins of the War, we have all waited eagerly for 
Mr. Garvin to produce the Colonial Secretary’s side of the 
story. Here at last are his Memoranda, and most interesting 
it is to read them. 

The initiative came from the German side, yet there was 
no considered principle behind it. German policy at this time 
was made by the Kaiser, Bilow and Holstein. But the 
ruler was not invariably in agreement with his advisers, was 
not always informed of what was going on, and was himself 
as changeable as a weathercock. The immense issues at 
stake, the bright hope of a genuine understanding, and the 
tragic bungling of the whole episode by the Wilhelmstrasse, 
make a lamentable story. The Germans let their opportunity 
slip, convinced that a better opportunity would recur when 
Franco-Russian hostility to England should come to a head. 
France and Russia, however, instead of fighting us, became 
our diplomatic partners, and it was realised too late that it 
was Germany, not England, who needed friends. Chamber- 
lain had warned her that, if we could not reach an agreement 
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with Berlin, we should turn elsewhere. It was not his fault 
that the hint fell on deaf ears. 

The larger part of the volume is naturally devoted to 
South Africa, for the Raid occurred a few months after 
Chamberlain’s appointment to office, and henceforth his main 
anxieties centred in that inflammable quarter. Mr. Garvin 
is an admirable portrait painter, and the protagonists come 
to life again under the vigorous strokes of his brush. The rug- 
ged grandeur of Kruger, hugging the independence of his little 
country to his breast, is generously recognised. Rhodes 
appears as an unattractive Colossus with feet of clay. Milner’s 
temperamental failings are as fully realised as his strength. 
Indeed, the candid reader will probably conclude that a 
man so impatient and so prone to drastic solutions was the 
worst possible choice for a post requiring exceptional tact 
and insight into natures widely differing from his own. There 
were no abler or more devoted men in the service of the 
Empire than Milner in South Africa and Curzon in India. 
Both were tragic failures for lack of certain human qualities 
indispensable for successful dealing with other races and types 
of mind. That the Salisbury Cabinet was aware of the High 
Commissioner’s faults comes out again and again. 

Compared with Milner the Colonial Secretary was patient 
and conciliatory. He liked the Boers, Mr. Garvin tells us, 
while Milner’s dislike of them was unconcealed. Chamberlain 
was sincerely anxious to avoid war, not merely because he was 
bound, as Milner was not, to think of the scowling faces sur- 
rounding us, but because he realised the terrible nature and 
consequences of a conflict. Over and over again we find him 
pouring water into the High Commissioner’s wine, partly 
because he disliked being rushed, and partly because he 
desired to carry public opinion with him if things ever came 
to the worst. It is typical of the two men that Milner broke 
off the fateful Bloemfontein Conference a few hours before 
the arrival of a telegram ordering him not to do so, and that, 
when the war had come at last, Chamberlain repeatedly 
rejected the demand for the suspension of the Constitution 
in Cape Colony. The Colonial Secretary comes out better 
than some of us expected, the High Commissioner even 
worse. 

Can we, then, adopt Mr. Garvin’s view that, apart from 
one or two minor slips, Chamberlain’s handling of the South 
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African situation from beginning to end was wise, and that he 
was in no way responsible for the coming of war? At this 
distance of time it is no longer a question of the party to 
which his readers belong, but of the evidence available. 
Is the new version of his dealings with Rhodes and his under- 
lings complete? In some quarters it is still believed that the 
Colonial Secretary was more deeply involved in the con- 
spiracy of the Rand than he ever confessed. That Jameson 
was going to bolt across the frontier without orders neither 
he nor Rhodes ever dreamed. But that was only the prema- 
ture explosion of the powder magazine. Chamberlain knew 
that a revolution was about to break out at Johannesburg, 
and he did nothing to stop or postpone it. Kruger’s régime 
was oppressive enough, and his intransigence was exasper- 
ating; but it was playing with fire for the Colonial Office to 
countenance a revolt under the auspices of Rhodes and his 
associates. At best it was a gamble, and failure was bound to 
make the trouble worse. 

Even if we accept Mr. Garvin’s story of the Raid as com- 
plete, can we really regard his hero’s handling of the situation 
after the collapse as entirely adequate? To dispel the angry 
suspicions of the complicity of the Home Government the 
affair should have been probed to the bottom and fitting 
punishment meted out. Certain telegrams demanded by the 
Parliamentary Committee—and here printed—were refused 
by Hawksley, Solicitor to the Chartered Company, and the 
demand was not pressed. Chamberlain condemned the actions 
of Rhodes in the House of Commons, but vindicated his per- 
sonal honour. Rhodes remained a member of the Privy Coun- 
cil, and the Chartered Company continued to exist. Such 
mild treatment of one of the gravest of political offences 
strengthened the position of Kruger and determined even the 
more progressive Boer leaders to prepare for a second attack. 
The time to prevent a war was in 1896 and 1897. Nobody can 
be sure that firmer action in punishment of the conspirators 
would have averted the catastrophe. But it is beyond dispute 
that our policy at that critical time rendered a conflict far 
more probable. That Chamberlain was a great man and a 
great force no reader of this wonderful biography will deny. 
How far he was also a statesman of the first rank is another 
matter, on which different opinions will continue to exist. 


G. P. Goocu. 
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THE TORRINGTON DIARIES.* 


The Hon. John Byng, afterwards Lord Torrington, who was 
born in 1743, was a page to George the Second, then a soldier 
for rather more than twenty years and afterwards on the staff 
of the Inland Revenue Office at Somerset House. Between 
the years 1781 and 1794 he made a number of tours and he 
left diaries describing them in 24 volumes. Mr. Andrews came 
across one of the volumes of the diaries and, after diligent 
search, he has succeeded in tracking down twenty-one of the 
others, scattered about in all sorts of places, including the 
Bodleian, the public libraries of Luton and Cardiff, and a 
number of private houses. The present volume is prefaced by 
a general introduction by Mr. John Beresford which is lively 
and interesting, though sometimes tantalising, for it refers 
often to volumes not yet published. 

The present volume covers tours to the West in 1781 
and 1782, a tour to North Wales in 1784, a tour to Oxford, 
Woodstock, Stratford and the neighbourhood in 1785, a 
tour in South Wales in 1787, and a tour in Sussex in 1788. 
Byng was an antiquarian and he took notes of churches and 
great houses. He was very angry with Lord Guildford, who 
would not let him into Wroxton. “ Very rude this, and unlike 
an old courtly lord. Let him either forbid his place entirely ; 
open it always; or else fix a day of admission; but, for shame, 
don’t refuse travellers, who may have come twenty miles out 
of their way for a sight of the place.”” His reflections at Here- 
ford are melancholy about the future of the cathedrals. 


Here I watched the cathedral bell for morning prayers, where 
I attended, almost alone, at an hasty, slovenly service ; the whole 
church has been daubed over with an yellowish composition, and 
now that the wind and rain have scower’d some of the pillars, you 
may perceive that they were formerly painted, al fresco, in a grand 
and beautiful manner; but the days of religion (or, as now call’d of 
superstition) are past ; and in a few years, all the cathedrals must 
tumble down; how they have lasted so long, appears tome a miracle. 


He regrets in one place that the rage for collecting brasses is 

leading to the pillaging of churches, but unfortunately he does 

not set a good example himself, for he tells how he took advan- 

tage, when the clerk’s back was turned, at Stratford, to steal 

a tessellated tile at the head of Shakespeare’s gravestone. 
* Edited by C. Bruyn Andrews. Vol. I. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 18s. 
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His comments on customs and social conditions reflect the 
sentiments of a kindly man with a dread of the destruction 
of tradition and a keen eye for poverty and distress. He says 
at Burford that the old yearly procession commemorating a 
battle won by the Saxons was “ lost in the poverty and distress 
of the lower people.” ‘“ The upper kind of people (even the 
young farmers) go to London to enjoy the play and the dance ; 
nor will the latter condescend to the old merriment of the 
Malt House.” In another place he notes that Welsh harping 
was declining with the influence of the Methodists. At 
Gloucester he saw one of the new large workhouses built on 
the model of the great workhouse at Bristol which became 
famous and was copied all over England, but he did not ad- 
mire it: ‘I shudder at the sight of the (noble as they are 
call’d) new county infirmaries, and parish workhouses, built 
with a grandeur and loftiness exceeding most other edifices.” 
He had already visited “‘ the pin manufactory, belonging to 
Mr. Jeffries, and repined at the unwholesome trade, and the 
sickly looks of the workmen.” He disliked the Welsh. “ To 
me the Welsh appear’d as inferior to the common English in 
civility as they are in stature and comeliness ; particularly 
the women who are very ugly and dwarfish.”” Like Cobbett he 
deplored not only the loss of old customs but the changes that 
were coming over England with better communications. 
Here is a good description, written when in Wales : 

But a few years since travellers were scarce in this country and 
post-chaises unknown; now, the country in these southern parts is 
become a high road to Ireland ; Newton and Swansea are bathing 
places; and strolling players, with all other mischiefs, will get, 
nay, have got among them—Their language kept them innocent 
and at home; that lost, they read, hear plays, debauch and emi- 
grate. Whilst the Erse, and bad roads lasted, the Scotchman kept 
to his country. But when people read of riches, and luxuries, they 
will hunt after them, tho’ they perish in the pursuit. 


For terse English the passage would be hard to beat. 


* * * * * 


ROUMANIA AND HUNGARY. 


One cannot approach a Seton-Watson history of Roumania* 
in any but an expectant and grateful spirit. It at once 


* A History of the Roumanians. From Roman Times to the Completion of Unity. 
By R. W. Seton-Watson. Cambridge. 25s. net. 
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becomes, of course, the standard work. There is no other 
man who could have done it. Dr. Seton-Watson’s learning, 
his precision, his grasp of detail, yet his unclouded outline 
and perspective, his documentation, become more and more 
impressive and attractive as each new work comes from his 
pen. His exposition and language become clearer and 
simpler. His matter is more interesting even to non- 
specialist readers by the very reason of his detail and mastery. 
He acknowledges his debt to the “ whole library ” of works 
by Professor Nicholas Iorga, of Bucarest University, on 
Near Eastern, Byzantine and Turkish history ; but his own 
work is the first complete survey by a British authority of 
Roumanian history from its obscure origins down to the 
contemporary achievement of national unity. The book 
therefore stands by itself in the English language as a full and 
authoritative history. But it is more than that. Dr. Seton- 
Watson never was, probably never will be, satisfied by the 
cold and fish-like detachment one sometimes associates with 
the business of an historian. Since he first descended some 
thirty years ago upon the Magyar field and as an anonymous 
Scottish traveller scattered the prevalent delusions about 
Hungarian government, he has never ceased to feel and to 
write about Slovak, Serb and Roumanian maltreatment by 
their Magyar overlords. . 

In the present book we are shown how the Roumanian 
spirit survived the appalling trials to which it was subjected. 
The story ends with the Treaty of Trianon. The author 
merely refers to the problems of reconstruction thereafter 
to be faced, and still, one may add, to be faced. But he 
observes—and the reader of his book will have the com- 
plete evidence before him—that “her chief asset is the 
Roumanian peasant, who amid adverse political surround- 
ings has shown a virility and endurance that border on 
the miraculous” (p. 554). With his characteristic array of 
evidence, the author reveals the obstacles which for many 
centuries held back the development of the Roumanian 
people, obstacles mainly deriving from the rivalry and 
interference of powerful neighbours in the south, north and 
west. We are given the full story of the sufferings of the two 
Principalities (namely of Moldavia and Wallachia which were 
the forerunners of the united Kingdom of Roumania) at 
the hands of the Turks, Magyars, Russians. Roumania’s 
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importance in the whole Eastern Question is made fully clear. 
The Transylvanian problem (“ which provides the key to a 
right understanding of the Roumanian problem as a whole ”’”) 
is explained with special care, with the incidental effect of 
throwing a flood of light (not before thrown by any work in 
English) upon the unhappy history of the Roumanian 
Orthodox and Uniate Churches. The Great War and the two 
Balkan Wars that preceded it provide a subject about which 
general ignorance is not quite so complete: but when Seton- 
Watson’s history is read, most of those who read it will 
recognise that they knew far less even on that subject than 
they suspected. 

Mr. Macartney’s book on Hungary* takes us to the 
other side of the frontier. We know by now what to ex- 
pect from Mr. Macartney as an historian. He is a good 
scholar, and an industrious. He writes well. He has no 
prejudices (which perhaps is only another way of expressing 
his scholarliness). His recent book on Minorities showed that 
such gifts as his can take him into dull subjects without 
making him dull. And Hungary is a far from dull subject. 
Indeed, among students of the European political jungle, the 
mere mention of the name Hungary produces, in spirit if not 
in physical fact, something dangerously like a free fight. All 
students of Hungary know their Seton-Watson, Mr. Macart- 
ney among them. What Mr. Macartney distinctively gives us 
is a reliable and readable summary of such relevant facts 
about Hungary as need be known by those who wish to form 
views worth forming when the Hungarian question comes to 
a head, as it is almost bound to do, in the next few years. 
Mr. Macartney regards Hungary as “ quite unlike any other 
country in Europe.” In common with many British people 
he admires this essentially Asiatic race that finds itself in the 
middle of Europe. His sympathy is not incompatible with a 
frank recognition of the political and diplomatic difficulties 
created by the extremist agitation for revision. His own view 
is a little vague. He writes on the one hand that “ the claim 
of Hungary to a form of revision which should bring the 
political line into closer conformity with the ethnographical 
is a very strong one” (p. 332). But on the same page he 
observes: “I am in complete accord with some of the 


* Hungary. By C. A. Macartney. With a Foreword by Mr. H. A. L. Fisher. Benn. 
21s. net. 
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strongest opponents of Hungary’s claim to revision.” He 

distrusts mere frontier rectifications and repeats the tentative 

thesis he argued in his book on Minorities that “ the only true 

Hae is to readjust the relationships between nation and 
tate. 


G. G. 


A MODERN MYSTERY CYCLE.* 


It has been noted more than once that an outstanding 
career often implies the sacrifice of other potentialities that 
would have led to equal eminence in very different realms. 
If the dominant activity is checked, these may burgeon, even 
late in life. Thus it is not as surprising as it might at first 
seem to find Don Sturzo, hitherto known for his political and 
social work and writings, devoting some part of his exile to a 
series of mystical poetic dramas which, while they reveal the 
constant philosophical and spiritual background of his action, 
denote also a return to dramatic and literary interests of his 
youth. The Ciclo della Creazione* is a Christian tetralogy 
on vast and ancient themes: the Fall of the Angels, 
the Creation of Man, the Redemption, the Apocalypse ; 
which, often treated (one recalls at once Dante, Milton, 
Madach), inasmuch as they are basic admit of perennial re- 
interpretation. In Don Sturzo’s hands they have a fresh pro- 
fundity that does not detract from the essential dramatism 
of plays written for actual performance as modern Mystery 
Plays. 

In The Angels, these are represented in accordance with 
tradition as pure intelligences, and the fundamental motif is 
the encounter of the finite intellect with the “ mystery of the 
infinite.” By power of thought the newly created Angels 
enter into possession of the created universe; they become 
conscious of its limits, and begin to wonder over the existence 
of a transcendant Power, not yet revealed. When the 
revelation of Deity comes, Michael adores, Gabriel is aflame 
with mystical ecstasy, but Lucifer rebels at the very thought 
of a Power his understanding cannot compass. At that 
moment the figure of Ahriman appears as his shadow, to 


* 11 Ciclo della Creazione, by Luigi Sturzo. Bloud & Gay, Paris. 24 francs. 
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which he eventually unites himself—symbol of the duplica- 
tion that comes about in any spirit aware of choice between 
good and evil, of the seduction of evil, of the “ will to death.” 
The “ everlasting war of good and evil,” has begun with the 
war in heaven. 

In Adam the same positions are repeated. The opening 
scenes have a charming and virginal grace. When Adam 
awakens to find Eve at his side, the whole universe rejoices 
at the first love-song, the first human kiss. But Lucifer, 
hidden in the garden, smiles to think : 


That this new creature, 

Long looked-for, prophesied, 

To pierce the mystery of the infinite 
Will not be able. 


The first breath of temptation comes when Eve enquires : 
“But what is good and evil. ... And what is death?” 
With the fall, Adam and Eve pass into mortal life, into 
history; the second drama ends with the apparition of 
Uriel, bearing in a chalice the blood of Abel, as though in 
celebration of the Mystery of Death. Such the opening half 
of the Cycle of Creation. The Redemption and the Apocalypse 
conclude it—the Redemption, a study in Lenten greys and 
purples, in which the souls in Limbo echo the drama of the 
Redemption as it is enacted on earth, and the Apocalypse in 
which, in a world where the dominant temptation is no 
longer thirst of the mind but thirst of the senses, and Ahriman 
reigns as Antichrist, preparing to unite humanity to himself 
as once Lucifer, and hidden away, a lonely girl watches over 
the last Host, consecrated by the last priest, all the earlier 
motifs are woven in skilful pattern, and the symbolic figures 
of St. John, Enoc and Elijah—the three who according to 
medieval legend never knew death—appear to announce the 
end of all. And the Cycle is completed, with liturgical 
austerity and grandeur, by the end of the world and the 
beginning of the “‘ new heavens and new earth.” 

Such is the Czclo della Creazione, in which discerning critics 
have seen, not without reason, the most important Italian 
literary work of the century, and indeed, one of the major 
poems of our time. 


BarBARA Barctay CARTER. 
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In Volume I of his masterly treatise upon the life of the first 
Duke of Marlborough, Mr. Winston Churchill traced the 
chequered and contentious events of his career down to the 
death of William III in 1702. Thereafter, at the age of fifty- 
two, Marlborough commenced those military operations and 
feats of diplomacy upon which his reputation rightly rests. 
In his second volume, Mr. Churchill is principally concerned 
with the first four campaigns, ending in Marlborough’s 
frustration by the Dutch on the field of Waterloo in 1705. 
During these years 


Marlborough led England as Captain-General and, with Godol- 
phin, as virtual Prime Minister. He conducted by personal 
negotiation with sovereigns and potentates the essentials of Eng- 
land’s foreign policy. He was the mainspring of the Grand Alliance 
and its many signatory States. His tent or headquarters were the 
clearing-house for all the ceaseless disputes and tangles of the 
whole confederacy against Louis XIV. He was the essential link 
on which everything was fastened. He supplied whatever there 
was of command, of cohesion and design. 


Marlborough received ultimately from William III his 
full trust and confidence, and after his death became the 
executant of William’s policy. He was, throughout, the 
central figure of the Grand Alliance, and Mr. Churchill 
adequately shows his unifying influence, his control of policy 
and especially his amazing perseverance in the field. Marl- 
borough never enjoyed unlimited power of command. Three 
of the campaigns described in this volume were frustrated by 
the veto of the Dutch and the victory at Blenheim was only 
made possible by the concordance of Prince Eugene. On at 
least four occasions in 1702 chances of decisive success were 
thrown away by the refusal of the Dutch Deputies to counten- 
ance a full-scale engagement. The reluctance of the Deputies 
has been continually denounced. But, as Mr. Churchill points 
out, it was not due to personal timidity but to strict imstruc- 
tions from the States-General not to risk a battle that could 
possibly be avoided. Indeed this direction was fully in accord 
with the prevailing ideas of waging war. Sieges and the slow 


* Marlborough. His Life and Times, by the Rt. Hon. W. S. Churchill. Vol. II. 
Harrap. 258. net. 
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wear and tear of the enemy were the main business of opera- 
tions. The strategy of Marlborough, Eugene and Villars, 
designed to force on advantageous terms a decisive encounter, 
was novel to the age, and any text-book general of the time 
must have been content with Marlborough’s powers. His 
capture of the fortresses along the Meuse was a brilliant 
example of contemporary methods. 

The March to the Danube and the Battle of Blenheim form 
naturally a climax to the volume. Mr. Churchill’s narrative 
is fresh and vigorous, and contains several divergences from 
the usual account. Prior to the passage of the Danube, 
Marlborough effected a junction with the Imperial troops 
under the Margrave of Baden; and it has been generally 
assumed, even at the time by the assiduous Dr. Hare, the 
Duke’s chaplain, that each enjoyed command of the combined 
forces on alternate days, and that Marlborough was careful 
to attack the Schellenburg on his own day, July 2nd. Quoting 
a report written in April by the Archduke Joseph to the 
Emperor, Mr. Churchill points out that “the alternation 
only affected the ceremonial and the watchword.” The two 
generals were in command of independent armies, but there 
was a definite understanding that Marlborough should direct 
the campaign. As early as June 27th the Margrave had agreed 
to the attack. 


There is no doubt that Marlborough’s will prevailed con- 
tinuously throughout these days, and that, while taking pains to 
carry his co-general with him, he acted during them and afterwards 
reported upon the battle as if he were the sole commander-in-chief. 


The Margrave was absent from the Battle of Blenheim, 
at the Siege of Ingoldstadt. Mr. Churchill differs from the 
usual view that, in Professor Trevelyan’s words, “ he was 
induced to undertake” the siege by Marlborough and 
Eugene. It was, rather, an agreeable coincidence. The 
Margrave had long favoured the capture of Ingoldstadt. 
Eugene offered to conduct the siege in person. But the 
Margrave “ desired above all things ” to do so himself, and 
Marlborough’s choice was easily made. 

The decisive factor in the Battle of Blenheim still remains 
the subject of considerable discussion. In his Tactics and 
Strategy of the Great Duke of Marlborough, Mr. Hilaire Belloc 
voices the view that Tallard’s dislocation of his centre by 
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the concentration of his forces on his right wing in the village 
of Blenheim enabled Marlborough to destroy the weakened 
centre by the shock of a cavalry charge. It is peculiar that 
Mr. Belloc should regard as an error the attack on Blenheim 
which made possible such dislocation. Sir John Fortescue 
also regarded the charge as decisive. In the view, however, 
of Mr. Churchill, and also of Professor Trevelyan, expressed 
in his England under Queen Anne, the result was already cer- 
tain before the final charge began. Having crossed the marshy 
Nebel, Marlborough’s centre was drawn up in great strength 
in a novel array of horse and foot. It very gradually advanced, 
the foot alternately covering and being covered by the 
cavalry and both supported by artillery. In his long and 
careful description of the battle, supported by the accounts 
of eye-witnesses, Mr. Churchill is able 


to expose the delusion that the battle of Blenheim was gained by 
a cavalry charge. It was gained by the onset of a largely superior 
force of all arms working in close accord with one another at a 
decisive point. At least an hour elapsed between Marlborough’s 
advance from the foot of the slope, before the moment of the final 
charge was reached. And by that time the result could hardly be 
doubtful. 


Although this second volume will appeal to the general 
reader even more than the first, it is no mere popular biog- 
raphy. It is the outcome of very considerable research and 
contains a large quantity of new material from the Blenheim 
papers. Mr. Churchill’s judgment of men and events is fair 
and weighty, although at times aggressive. This volume 
exhibits his usual vigour and lucidity of expression; and 
the campaigns give great scope for his powers of descriptive 
writing. There are a large number of excellent maps and 
plans in addition to plates and facsimiles. 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


The Master. A Study of Michelangelo, by J. Howard Whitehouse and 
Colin Rocke*, is an unpretentious but none the less welcome addition 
to the vast literature concerning the greatest creative artist in history. 


* Oxford University Press, 1934. 10s. 6d. 
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In this slender volume, beautifully printed and richly illustrated, young 
students and travellers will find an admirable introduction to the life 
and character of a man who, alone of mortals, reached the stature of 
genius in sculpture, painting and architecture, and was no mean poet as 
well. To think of Rome is to see in undimmed memory the towering 
dome of St. Peter’s and the frescoes in the Sistine chapel of the Vatican. 
But Florence also breathes his great spirit, and even those who can 
never cross the Alps may learn something of his combination of delicacy 
and strength. Our authors regard him, as he regarded himself, primarily 
as a sculptor. “ Had he been a free agent, he would have devoted all 
his time to sculpture. He was not a free agent, and perhaps this was 
well.”? Next to Classical Athens, Renaissance Italy is the most mar- 
vellous single chapter in the flowering of the human spirit; and 
Michelangelo was the greatest of its children. 


* * * * * 


In view of the approaching Naval Conference the publication of 
Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond’s Sea Power in the Modern World* is 
singularly appropriate. It contains a brilliant and dispassionate 
application of first principles to the determination of naval strength. 
Sir Herbert discusses the requirements of the Maritime Powers essen- 
tially in relation to the fundamental purpose of sea power. He regards 
air power simply as “‘ an important new instrument of sea power.” 
As in all questions of armaments, the problem of security is uppermost. 
Sir Herbert would welcome the co-operation of national navies under a 
collective system. But failing this, he has to consider the more im- 
mediately practical question of the part played by naval armaments 
in providing individual security. This involves an enquiry into 
the purpose of sea power. He separates the “ natural ” maritime State 
which is necessarily dependent upon sea communications from the 
naval Power whose object is expansion and prestige. Legitimate sea 
power is proportionate to such dependence. Naval needs are com- 
parative and a basic strength should be fixed for the smallest Power, 
and not as at present an arbitrary one for the largest. Sir Herbert 
suggests Germany’s eight 10,000-ton ships as a basis and proceeds to 
allocate to the other Powers proportionate strengths which are smaller 
but no less effective than those which at present exist. He is a strong 
advocate of the 10,000-ton battleship. The great size of the modern 
capital ship, reaching to 35,000 tons, is largely determined by the 
existence of the 8-inch-gun battle cruiser. Protection of trade routes is 
a principal function of cruisers and therefore their strength should 
be “dictated by the number of points, fixed and moving, which 
require and can be given protection.” In such work the small cruiser 
is equally effective, and the abolition of the battle cruiser would permit 


* Bell. ros. 6d. net. 
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a reduction in the size of the battleship and allow to each Power all 
the cruisers they need. Doubtless not all naval experts will agree with 
Sir Herbert, but the importance of his work as a rationalisation of 
sea power upon a basis of needs will long remain. 


* * * * * 


Flower Decoration* by Constance Spry is a delightful and stimulating 
book. One’s imagination soars. But alas! in the small houses of the 
present day there is not room for such handsome arrangements, and 
this is really counsel for the large mansion, the ballroom and the public 
luncheon. Some beautiful illustrations at the end of the book, neverthe- 
less, suggest style and variety which may well be copied on a smaller 
scale. The argument, to begin with, is against the conventional bunch of 
a dozen “ blooms” just thrust into a vase, any vase. The flowers selected 
are very various and are picked in a large garden or conservatory, or 
purchased at a West End florist’s. But to combat the idea that only the 
rich can aspire to such fine decoration, rhubarb leaves, spurge, seakale 
in flower, are used on occasion. In a chapter on “ Table Decorating,” 
some fun is poked at the dinner-tables of our mothers and our grand- 
mothers, but many of the subsequent suggestions are much on the same 
lines, with the velvet or satin table-centre left out, perhaps. 

There are chapters on colour schemes in which varieties of flowers to 
enhance the colour of the room are chosen. For instance: “ In a white 
room an alcove or niche filled with a solid group of white lilies has the 
effect of a high light in a picture . . . instead of adding leaves to our 
flower groups, we actually remove much of the foliage ” (for instance 
from white lilac and syringa) “to allow the colour of the flower to 
predominate.” 

There is an amusing story of Mrs. Spry’s schooldays, when at a table- 
decorating competition the author managed to get some pink monthly 
roses, which she 


. . . used lavishly. I must admit that I added a few bows of pink ribbon. There 
was no doubt about the pinkness of that table. It won a prize, and I was accord- 
ingly elated, until a school-mistress . . . addressed me in this manner: ‘“‘ You 
have been awarded a prize for your table, I see, but I should like to point out to 
you that the guests at dinner-parties are usually of more mature age than you have 
yet attained, and your decorations would be trying to the complexions of most of 
one’s guests. I hope in future you will show a greater consideration for the 
feelings of others in this respect. 


There is a chapter on parties, another on aids to flower arrangements 
and methods of preserving them, with some admirable advice on 
London gardens and their special difficulties. Finally, an alphabetical 
appendix of all the flowers mentioned in the book, with hints on their 
culture, brings a most readable book to its close with fine illustrations. 


* Dent. 12s. 6d. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Prince Louis of Battenberg* is a very sympathetic account of Prince 
Louis’ career in the Royal Navy, from the day he entered as a cadet in 
1868 until his resignation from the post of First Sea Lord in October 
1914. No one is more qualified than the author, Admiral Mark Kerr, to 
write upon Prince Louis’ great and sincere services to the navy and the 
nation. The author served in 1881 as his Midshipman of the Watch, and 
in subsequent years held a number of subordinate commands under 
Prince Louis, including two years as his Flag Captain and Chief-of-the- 
Staff in 1905-7. Assisted by Prince Louis’ own account of his early 
experiences and his long descriptive letters, Admiral Kerr describes his 
exceptionally interesting work afloat and visits abroad. Attached, for ex- 
ample, in 1875 to the Serapis, he accompanied the Prince of Wales 
on his Indian tour. The author stresses his natural aptitude for command, 
his great work in reorganising the whole system of naval intelligence 
and his share of responsibility for the modernisation of the navy prior 
to the war. Admiral Kerr deals at length with the campaign of calumny 
which resulted in Prince Louis’ resignation in 1914, and emphatically 
denies his responsibility for the disaster of Coronel. This book is the 
tribute of a friend to Prince Louis’ “ great name for loyalty, efficiency 
and leadership.” 


* * * * * 


To lovers of The Bridge of San Luis Rey, Mr. Thornton Wilder’s new 
book Heaven’s My Destination} will be a shock. It is a story set out in 
bald Americanism, with no beauty of surroundings, no “ culture,” all 
things and people raw or half-baked. And yet, perhaps, it is as good 
and as clever a reproduction of the atmosphere of the Middle West as 
San Luis Rey was of Spanish South America. The young hero is a 
fundamentalist and he goes through processes of cutting his teeth on all 
the people he meets as a traveller for a book-selling firm. And yet on 
looking at him closer there is much beauty of character, thoughtfulness, 
generosity. The training at Shiloh Baptist College has given him a good 
start and at all crises, of which there are many and most amusing ones, 
he is guided to act with effect and with a deeper meaning. He does not 
reach his “ Destination” at the end of the book, so we may look for 
further developments in a future volume. 


* Longmans. tos. 6d. net. 
ft Longmans, 7s. 6d. 


